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SINKING THE STONE FLEET IN 


CHARLESTON HARBOR.—([Suz Pace 31.) 
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e@ Tuz FIFTH VOLUME of Harper's 
Week y, for the year 1861, is now ready, price 
#3 50, neatly bound in cloth. This Volume forms 
a Comptere History or tux Wan for the past 
year, and contains some Five Huxprep Excray- 
wos, It is indispensable to every library. 


C#~ Evuorgan Dealers will be supplied with Haxrrr's 
Werkry by John Adame Knight, Publisher of the Lon- 
don American, 100 Fieet Street, London, England, where 
Bubscriptions and Advertisements will be received, and sin- 
gle copies of Harrer’s Mowruty and Werexcy furnished, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Satourpvay, January 11, 1862. 





THE SURRENDER OF THE 
\ TRAITORS. 

HE traitors Mason, Slidell, Eustis, and 

Macfarland have been surrendered to the 

British Government. The country was pre- 
pared for the event, and gulps the bitter pill in 
silence. Mr. Secretary Seward has written a 
rather ingenious and extremely long justification 
of the act. It is to be hoped that it will so far 
help him abroad that British journalists will 
cease to represent him as the sworn foe of En- 
gland and of peace. - 

Every body here knew a week ago that the 
traitors would be given up. Not because of any 
technical informalities in their arrest, but be- 
cause it was infinitely better that we should en- 
dure a certain amount of humiliation at the 
hands of Great Britain than that we should 
jeopard the great cause of the Union by throw- 
ing the naval power of England into the rebel 
seale. The main point thus determined, it de- 
volved upon Mr. Seward to decide the form and 
conditions of our compliance with the demand 
of Great Britain. 

He might have said that the arrest ot the 
traitors was right and proper, and their deten- 
tion legal; but that, in the present ciream- 
stances, the country was not in a condition to 
go to war with England while the much more 
momentous question of the dissolution of the 
Union was being discussed in the battle-field, 
and therefore that Mason and Slidell were sur- 
rend-red for the sake of peace. 

©; he might have said that, while the gen- 
eral spirit of international law justified the ar- 
rest, no perfectly parallel case had ever occurred, 
and therefore a doubt existed as to the complete 
lawfulness of Captain Wilkes’s act; and that as 
peace with Creat Britain was at the present 
juncture absolutely nh sary to this country, 
he would give England « fit of the doubt, 


and would release the prisoners to please her 
and to appease the Briti b. 


Or he might have argh e from a legal 
port of view, gi I f the argn- 
*,* Te 
ments on the British side, and “casting behind 
him” the strong poiuts of our case; and might 
thus have concluded, in the teeth of the expressed | 


view of Secretary Weiles, and the sentiment of 
nine-tenths of the people of the United States, 
that the arrest was unjustifiable, the British 
claim reasonable, and our duty imperative. 

Of these three courses the two first would 
have completely satisfied the people of the Unit- 
ed States, and would not have lowered the fame 
eof the Secretary. Whether the third will prove 
as satisfactory as the others to the great mass of 
our people is a question which it will take time 
to decide. 

M. Thouvenel’s dispateh, darkly hinting that 
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France would be found on the side of Great 
Britain in the event of hostilities with this coun- 
try, confirms the opinion we have had occasion 
to express more than once—that we have no 
real friends on the other side of the ocean. 
The logic of the French Minister is not worth 
examination. Wis strong point is that the 
Trent was sailing from one neutral point to an- 
other; a perfectly immaterial circumstance, in 
view of the fact that she carried dispatches and 
officers of the rebel Government. Sir Wm. 
Scott always held that the immediate point of 
departure and the direct destination were im- 
material if the goods contraband of war actually 
came from belligerent ports, or were ultimately 
destined for belligerent uses. The practical 
lesson to be learned from M. Thouvenel’s essay, 
is that France will not be on our side in the 
event of trouble between England and our- 
selves. Mr. Seward’s smooth answer must not 
delude any one into imagining that our Govern- 
ment places the least reliance upon the hered- 
itary friendship existing between this country 
and France; but that it relies, as it should do, 
on our own strength for the regulation of our 
own affairs. 
It is to be hoped, at all events, that this ex- 
tremely disagreeable business will secure the 
end proposed by so much humiliation—namely, 
that we may be suffered to conclude the job of 
crushing out the rebellion without further. for- 
eign interference, At the present time a pirat- 
ical steamer—the Nashvil/le—belonging to the 
rebels, half filled with the piunder of the Amer- 
ican ship Harvey Birch, which she burned with- 
in sight of the British coast, is refitting in the 
harbor of Southampton: the British steamer 
Gladiator, filled with arms and munitions for 
the rebels, is lying in the British port of Nassau, 
and has been supplied with coals to enable her 
to run into Savannah or some other rebel port, 
while the authorities of Nassau refuse coals to 
our gun-boat, the /'/ambeau, which is watching 
for her: other British steamers are notoriously 
fitting out in England with like cargoes for 
the rebels; and British officials all over, from 
the Governor of Canada to the Consul at Ha- 
vana, give palpable evidence of their sym- 
pathy with the rebels. It is to be hoped 
that this measure of unfriendliness and injury 
may suffice. We do trust that the British 
may be satisfied with equipping pirates to 
prey upon our commerce, and receiving them 
with their plunder; with converting British 
ports into harbors of safety for our enemy’s 
ships, and refusing to sell coal to our vessels; 
with permitting their officials to receive with 
honor and respect the emissaries of the rebels, 
and to visit with their high displeasure any 
British subject who shows a friendly spirit to- 
ward this country. As we have treaties of al- 
lianee with England, and the members of the 
sritish Government are constantly assuring us 
of their high regard for us, perhaps these inju- 
ries may slake their dislike for the United States 
and for democracy. It is to be hoped, after the 
surrender of Mason and Slidell, that they will. 


pee 5 = gycia _ 
SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAY- 
MENTS. 

Ow 28th December the New York City Banks 
suspended specie payments. Their example 
will be followed by the Banks of Philadelphia 
and Boston, and by the Government of the 
United States. 

The suspension is a consequence of the war. 
It has been evident for some time that the Gev- 
ernment could not borrow money fast enough 
to defray the cust of so enormous a war as the 
one in which we are now engaged, and that a 
resort to issues of inconveftible paper money 
was inevitable. That necessity rendered the 
suspension of the Banks indispensable. They 
could not go on paying specie while the Gov- 
ernment was issuing its paper at the rate of a 
million and a half a day, and declining to re- 
deem it in coin. And it has been doubted 
whether the Banks would not have evinced 
more wisdom had they foreseen the crisis a 
month ago, and suspended with forty millions 
of coin on hand, than to have waited, as they 
have done, until nearly half their reserve has 
been withdrawn from them. 

The last time the Banks suspended, the dan- 
ger which rendered suspensicn necessary was & 
drain of gold to Europe. No such dauger ex- 
ists to-day. The balance of trade is in our fa- 
vor, and we are more likely to draw gold from 
Europe than Europe from us. 

Suspension is necessary vow in order to “ tide 





the period intervening between the pres- 
ent time and the entire suppression of the re- 
As soon as the rebellion is crushed 
out the paper money which shall have been 


| emitted by Government will then be funded or 


redeemed in coia at the pleasure of Govern- 
ment. There will then be no reason why the 
banks should not resume specie payments at 
once, and they will of course do so, 

The extent of the changes which may take 
place between this and then must depend on the 
duration of the war, and the economy with which 
it is carried on. 

If Congress passes tax laws sufficient to in- 
sure an ample fend for the due payment of in- 
terest upon the entire debt incurred for the 





suppression of the rebellion; and if Mr. Chase 
pursues a policy of strict economy in his finaa- 
cial administration, the new }aper money to be 
issued by Government need not depreciate below 
one or two per cent., and gold need not rise 
above one or two per cent. premium. There 
can be no security in this country better than 
that of the United States, with their growing 
wealth and resources, the whole of which are 
pledged for the redemption of this paper. Even 
if five hundred millions of it were set afloat in 
the year 1862—which is more than can be need- 
ed without great extravagance somewhere—our 
debt at the close of the year will only be one- 
fourth that of Great Britain, and our means of 
payment fully equal, if not superior to hers. 

Meanwhile let us trast that Government and 
our Generals will strain every nerve to accom- 
plish the work before them without a moment's 
delay. ‘Time now is precious indeed. 
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FOR THE CONTRABANDS. 

Ove of the most practical questions of the rebel- 
lion is set forth in a recent Report of Dr. Robert 
Ware to the Sanitary Commission, how, properly, 
to clothe and care for the ‘ contrabands” at Fort 
Monroe. By the order of General Wool, those 
who are employed by officers and citizens are paid 
at the rate of eight dollars a month for men, and 
four dollars for women, from which sum is deduct- 
ed enough to pay for proper clothing. Those not 
thus employed are engaged in the service of the 
Government, and are paid ten dollars a month, 
with quarters, one ration, and clothing, the ex- 
pense of the latter being deducted from the ten 
dollars. The old men and boys are paid five dol- 
lars a month, with rations and clothing. There 
are about fifteen hundred contrabands, of whom six 
hundred are yomen. The Government partly sup- 
plies the men whom it employs with coat, trow- 
sers, shoes, <"d hat; but furnishes none for women 
and children, and no under-clothing for any. The 
quarters are still insufficient, and these people are 
painfully crowded. 

The chief Quarter-master of the post, who was 
charged with the care of the contrabands, was nec- 
essarily entirely occupied with the inevitable duties 
of his office; and Mr. H. 8. Marsh, of Syracuse, has 
been appointed chief Superintendent of contra- 
bands, and he appeals to the generosity of all who 
are disposed to improve the condition of the refu- 
gees by sending old or new clothing for women 
and children, and under-garments for the men. 
Those who do not choose to send directly to Mr. 
Marsh, at Fortress Monroe, may send to Mr. F. G, 
Shaw, in the basement of 112 and 114 Broadway, 
which has been generously granted for the purpose 
by the New York Life Insurance Company. 

It is one of the many ways in which every one 
who will may help on the good cause. And it is 
not only at Fort Monroe that the aid will be need- 
ed. As fast as our flag advances the necessity will 
be created. Deserted by their masters, or flying 
to a flag which they believe to be the flag of lib- 
erty, the responsibility of caring for them is thrown 
upon us. We neither can nor ought to avoid it. 
We must direct their industry, and we must see 
that they do not suffer. Our duty is not done 
when circumstances have freed them. The long 
arrears of injury to a race are not settled quite so 
easily. But the question is manageable now, and 
it will be our fault if it becomes unmanageable. 
It is not the fault of the poor contrabands that they 
are cold and hungry. Let us clothe and feed 
them; remembering, at this holy tide, that “ The 
King shall answer and say unto them: Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch.as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 





THE LAST TRUMP IN THE HAND, 


Tue last trump card of the rebellion has been 
played. If it fail to take the trick, the game is 
up. There were but three trumps in their hands. 
They were all knaves; and they are proving to be 
mere Jacks. The first wasthe surprise. The rebel 
gamesters knew that the country did not sincerely 
believe in the imminence of civil war, and they 
hoped to succeed before the nation could sufficient- 
ly recover from.the shock of consternation to make 
an effective resistance. 

The gamblers were mistaken. Their play only 
revealed to the country the depth and strength of 
its own resolution, 

Thea they hoped, and probably believed, that 
they should find confederates in their game in the 
loyal States; and that war would be made upon 
the Government by the Democratic party, and not 
exclusively by a slave-driving faction. But the 
smoke of Sumter cleared away only to show them 
their appalling self-deceit. So far as support of 
their treason was concerned, the great Democratic 
party in the loyal States had dwindled to such peo- 
ple as Mr. Benjamin Wood and Mr, Vallandigham, 
who thought they could harm their country more 
by remaining in Congress to try to paralyze the 
arm of the Government raised to smite traitors, 
Mr. Ben Wood is long since silenced, and Mr. Val- 
landigham struggles desperately to aid and assist 
the rebellion by an effort to plunge us into war 
with Great Britain. The people who were so 
clamorous for ‘‘ peace” with rebels who were shoot- 
ing down loyal citizens engaged in defending the 
liberties of the nation, are now vociferous to force 
war with England upon a fairly debatable point 
of international law, in which, if we are wrong, 
every honorable citizen will frankly confess it. 

In this course these gentry are but helping the 
rebel leaders to play their third and last card; an 
alliance with England upon any terms, in order 
that the slave-holding confederacy may be recog- 
uized and protected, and that, if possible, this Goy- 
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ernment may be overthrown. And as this was 
their last, so it is their strongest, play. The sup. 
port of Great Britain has been their fond dream 
from the beginning. As long ago as the Charles- 
ton Convention, at which the first steps of rebellion 
were taken by Yancey and his friends in forcing 
two Democratic nominatjons, the chances of En- 
glish sympathy and assistance were openly dis. 
cussed in private circles. In DeBow's Rertew, in 
which the philosophy and practicability of treason 
has long been debated—a Reriew which was pecu- 
liarly commended to “ national” support—the fact 
has been constantly assumed that Great Britain 
would not permit trouble between the Government 
of this country and traitors. During the sessions 
of the “ Peace Congress,” last Fel ruary, Slidell and 
Hunter said, and complacently reiterated, the same 
thing. The theory was that Great Britain was a 
monarchy, and its king was cotton. 

So they have played that card, and the result is 
still undecided. But if calmness, and sagacity, 
end most faithful patriotism and discretion can 
block the game of rebellion, and discomfit treason 
by bringing this play also to naught, it will be 
done. And if it be done, of course it results in a 
clearer understanding than ever between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain. 

Should war thus be avoided—should the third 
and last trump card fail—the reaction in the mind 
of the rebellious section will be so signal that the 
conspiracy will be in great danger of sudden col- 
lapse. 

MR. SEWARD AND ENGLAND, 

A report has been circulated, and at one time 
was without doubt generally believed, that the 
Secretary of State wanted a war with Great Britain, 
in order that we might be forced to settle our do- 
mestic difficulties by a compromise. The story 
not only got into print, but it was privately re- 
peated upon what seemed indisputable authority. 
Why a statesman so sagacious—whose great and 
just fame was founded upon a calm and wise ad- 
herence to fundamental principles, after having 
steadfastly maintained them in a day when he 
stood alone—should without any apparent reason 
whatsoever desert them at the very moment they 
had brought him into official power, and wantonly 
disgrace himself, was a question always too inci- 
sive to be answered. 

To say that he was blinded by success was no 
answer; for in the sense in which that word was 
used he was not successful, because ‘‘ success” was 
the Presidency, and he was not President. To say 
that he was soured by disappointment was equally 
inadequate ; because, under the circumstances, that 
would have meant treason, and nobody believed 
him atraitor. To say that he wanted a separation, 
in order that he might be the President of the 
Northern Union; or a compromise, in order that 
he might be President as the great Pacificator, was 
to accuse his pulitical sagacity, which was never 
doubted ; or his sanity, which relieves him from 
censure, 

But while th's report was circulated at home, 
the universal faith in England seems to have been 
that the one thing upon which Mr. Seward was re- 
solved was war with Great Britain. So much a 
matter of course was this, that the utterly silly 
story, that Mr. Seward told the Duke of Newcastle 
that either be or Mr. Lincoln would be the next 
President, and that in any case England was to be 
insulted, was gravely told in the London Chronicle 
as a fact that cari?d its own evidence, and that 
nobody would be hanty enough to doubt. 

The precise points upon which this general im- 
pression of the Secretary's wishes was founded are 
not easy to indicate. They are probably a speech 
of two or three years sirce in the Senate; his re- 
marks at the New England dinner last year; his 
circular to the Governors of the coast States; and 
his letter to Lord Lyons iu: regard to the imprison- 
ment of British subjects. The first two points are 
explained by a faith which Mr. Seward probably 
shares with a great many other political thinkers, 
that in the order of civilization, and the develop- 
ment of history, the provinces of Canada will be- 
come incorporated with this Government, but not 
necessarily in any convulsive or unfair manner. 
I is the political speculation of the philosopher, 
and seems to have been regarded as the purpose or 
plot of the statesman. The circular was the sug- 
gestion of a perfectly obvious and natural precau- 
tion for a maritime power at war. It was the 
counsel of ordinary common sense—nothing more ; 
while the letter to Lord Lyons was a complete vin- 
dication of policy, and a dignified rebuke of inter- 
ference which the case amply justified. 

But whatever may have been thought of the 
Secretary’s feeling for England, and with whatever 
apparent reason, the publication of his dispatches 
to Mr. Adams in London puts him, and us, and all 
honest Englishmen right. It is now clear that 
whatever the highest courtesy, the greatest ability, 
the truest honor, and the sincerest sympathy could 
do to avert the chance of war with Great Britain 
has heen done by Mr. Seward. No one can under- 
stand in the least the masterly ability with which 
he manages our foreign affairs at this most critical 
moment who does not read this correspondence. 
As to its spirit, let these extracts testify, 

On the 19th of June he writes to Mr. Adams: 
“We are anxious to avoid all causes of misunder- 
standing with Great Britain: to draw closer in- 
stead of breaking the existing bonds of amity and 
friendship. There is nothing good or great which 
both nations may not expect to attain or effect if 
they may remain friends. It would be a hazard- 
ous day for both the branches of the British race 
when they should try how much harm each could 
do the other.” 

On the first of July he writes: “ We, as you are 
well aware, have every desire for a good under- 
standing with the British Government. It causes 
us no concern that the Government sends a naval 
force into the Gulf and a military force into Can- 
ada. We can have no designs hostile to Great 
Britain so long as she does not, officially or un- 
officially, recognize the insurgents or render them 
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aid or sympethy. * * * Under present circum- 
stances, the more effectually Great Britain guards 
her possessions and her commerce in this quarter, 
the better we shall be satisfied. If she should 
change her course and do us any injury, which we 
have not the least idea now that she proposes to 
do, we should not be deterred from vindicating our 
rights and our unbroken sovereignty against all 
the armies and navies she could send here.” 

Of all Mr. Seward’s services to his country—and 
they are many and signal, unquestionably greater 
than those of any other of our living statesmen— 
none is more honorable to his country and himself 
than his correspondence with Great Britain during 
the last year. 

Eee 
THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


Tus is the title of a London Weekly paper 
which has a bad eminence for hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, especially toward America 
and Americans. Thackeray calls it the Supersin: 
Review, from its affectation of universal superiori- 
ty; and John Bright dubs it the Saturday Ieriler, 
from its universal scurrility. But an American 
scholar, Henry James, in a note to his masterly 
address of last July, upon ** The Social Sigs ificanc: 
of our Institutions,” tells the truth of it in so trench- 
ant and spaikling a manver that it should be put 
upon permanent record. 

He says: “ This able but unscrupulous paper is 
an involuntary and therefore most rcliable witness 
of the utter worthlessness, for all social purposes, 
of the extremest culture of the head, which is moral 
culture, when weighed against the slenderest cul- 
ture of the heart, which alone is spiritual culture. 
It seems to have had no more genuine mission than 
to show the rank and festering selfishness which 
has eaten out the vitals of the old European de- 
cency, coming now at last to the surface to corrode 
and consume every traditional usage of humane 
and sympathetic literary art which has hitherto 
masked its presence and limited its activity. If 
the Saturday Review fairly represent the scholar- 
ly animus of England—if its flippant, transparent 
Pharisaism, its puerile self-comptacency, its wan- 
ton insolence, its truculent arrogance, exhibited 
toward every form of intellectual independence— 
except, as in the case of John Mill, where a great 
reputation sanctifies it—and toward every the most 
honest suggestion of social advance, fitly represeht 
the academical consciousness of that country—one 
can only exclaim, Alas, how changed from its 
former self! A land (in aw intellectual sense) of 
deserts and pits, « land of drought and the shadow 
of death, a land no man passes through, and where 
no man dwells, Certainly honest John Bull was 
never before so sophisticated—degraded from a fat, 
savory, succulent, juicy beef, to a lean, stringy, 
sinewy, tendinous veal—from the superb, content- 
ed, disdainful monarch of broad meadows and glit- 
tering streams, to the blatant and menacing and 
hitting challenger of every innocent scarlet rag 
that flutters along private lane or public highway. 
It is English middle-class manners made conscious 
of their own inmost snobbery, and trying to cover 
it up under an affectation of coarse and vulgar ef- 
frontery toward superior people.” 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Werartuer a6 tm Weaturn.”—The boatmen of the 
Bay of Naples tell of a Wapping eailor in the Mediterra- 
nean, that he called out to his shipmates, one morning, 
when there happened, after six months’ clear weether, to 
be a slight fog, ** Turn out, boys! turn out! Heres »..th- 
er as is weather; none of your everlasting blue sky !” 


= —_—_—_ 
Sweetening one's coffee is generally the first stirring 
event of the day. 


Krxo Jerr. “What's the matter now ?” 











HARPER'S 


Fataen ov A Famtty: “Now, my dears, let me see! 
We've gut the sandwiches, and the sherry, and the railway 
| tickets, and the insurance tickets in case of a collision, so 
that it is a great comfort to reflect, in case of any thin 
sérious—" The rest of the speech is lost in the shrick o 
the railway engine. 





_ 
**It is very curious,” eaid an old gentleman to his friend, 
“that a watch should be perfectly dry when it has a run- 
| ning spring inside.” 
/ = = 
Love, Justice, and Fortune are said to have nowyes; bat 
all three make us mortals open ours pretty wide some- 
r times. 





| —— 
“Sally, what time do your folks dine?” “ Soon as you 
go away; that’s Miseus’s orders.” 
= 
East ror MAx.—By the y ar two thousand it ie proba- 
ble that manual labor will have utterly ceased under the 





| 
} sun, and the oceupation of the adjective ** haril-fisted” 


will have gone forever. They have now in New Hamp- 


hire a potatoe-digging machine, which, drawn by horses 
down the rows, digs the potatoes, separates them from the 
dirt, and loads them up into the cart, while the farmer 
walks alongside, whistling ‘Hail Columbia!" with his 


hands in his pockets 


- 
The bey w lertook to ride a horse-radish is now 
practicin t fT mnnttion 
= 
Ar piece out West, aay it is a perfect 
p i and thet thouch me 1 the people have the 
fev nl , Yet it ie a great blessing, for it is the caly 
‘ ere “ they tf 


j 
l 

nto 1ode, I guess, 
Picks a band’s bones quite dean, 
And j}oorr M pratt 

Must cry “No fat!" 
And his wife will cri-no-lene. 

ae 


** Now, then, ny hearties," said a gallant captain, ‘* you 
| have a tough battle before you. Fight like heroes till your 
| powders gone, then—run! I'm a little lame, and J'li 
start now.” 

——- 
| The horse “warranted to stand without tying,” which a 
man bought at an auction the other day, is offered for sale 
by the purchaser, with the additional guaranty that ‘+ he 
will not move without whipping.” 
a a 














Ugly people are as anxious as handsome ones to perpet- 
uate their features; probably, having :ived so long with 
their ugliness, they have become attached to it. 


inant pRaapgeenies 
“+ Js your father at home?” inquired a man of the little 
girl who admitted him. ‘Is your name Bill?" she asked. 


“Some pcople call me so,” replied he, “Then he is not 
at home; tor I heard him tell John, if any bill came, to 
aay he was not at home.” 
—-_- 
The ocean, which is forever sounding, sometimes gets 
sounded. 





ee 

Who lets one «it on his shoulders, shall have him pres- 

ently sit on his head 

—————— 

Men wounded by the explosion of bomb-shells are wound. 
ed mortariy 





————E—— 
“Although you count yourself a brighter fellow than I 
am, yet I can round you, as the earth said to the sun.” 
—_— 
| The two most precious things now inclosed in hoops are 
| girls and kegs of whisky. 
oe 
A good many chairmen at public meetings don't know 
how to put a question. Young ladies think it should be 
P i 6 
popped. 
—_— 
An eloquent speaker is like a river —greatest at the 
mouth. 


——————— 
The women must think that we men sre great robbers; 
we are all the while going about robbing them of their 
very names 
-_ . 

Duelists muet have their seeonds, and widows are en- 
titled to their thirds. 

A man’s mouth is made to talk and eat, yet he often 
hurts himself dreadfully by talking, and keeps himself by 
eating. 

——— , 

Some fellows never pay a debt, except when they owe a 

grudge. 








Stave. “Oh! Massa, dey’s gone and surnt CuaRLeston, wad dey’s set FIRE to Montcom- 


BRY siz times in two days!” 


Drew Priam's curtains in the 





“E’en a man eo dull, so woe begone, 
. * . . > 


dead of night, 


And would have told him half hie Troy was burnt.”—SmaxerzaRn 


WEEKLY. 


A Smarr Scno.ae r 
skin?" asked a teacher in an infant wil I 
shouted a six-year-old at the tuot of the Py “WI 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER FROM CAIRO, ILLINOIS, TO THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER.—{See Pace 51.) 
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A STRANGE STORY. 


By Sm E. BULWER LYTTON. 
--— — 
t? Printed from the Manuscript and 
yarly Proot'-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of “*Harper’s Weekly.” 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


Lrinian recovered, but the strange thing was 
shis: all memory of the weeks that had elapsed 
ance her return from viciting her aunt was com- 
pletely obliterated ; she scemed in profound ig- 
norance of the charge on which I had been con- 
fined ; perfectly ignorant even of the existence 
of Margrave; she had, indeed, a very vague 
reminiscence of her conversation with me in the 
garden—the first conversation shich had ever 
been embittered by a disagreement—but that 
disagreement itsé If she did not recollect. Her 
belief was that she had been ill and light-headed 
since that evening. From that evening to the 
hour of her waking, conscious and revived, all 
was a blank. Her love for me was restored, as 
if its thread had never been broken. Some such 
instances of oblivion after bodily illness or men- 
tal shock ave familiar enough to the practice of 
sll medical men;* and I was therefore enabled 
to appease the anxiety and wonder of Mrs. Ash- 
eigh by quoting various examples, more or less 
similar, of loss, or snspension, of memory. We 
agreed that it would be necessary to bre ak to 
Lilian, though very cautiously, the story of Sir 
Philip Derval’s murder, and the charge to which 
She could not fail to 
How shall I 
xpress her womaniy terr: 1er loving, sympa. 
thizing pity, on he aring the tale, which I soft- 
ned as well as [ could? 

‘* And to think that L knew nothing of this!” 
‘*to think that 
bat 1 was not by your 


{ had been subjected. 


‘year of those events from others 


she cried, clasping my hands; 
you were in peril, and t 
side!” 

Her mother spoke of Margrave as a visitor— 
an agreeable, lively stranger; Lilian could not 
even recollect his nam . but she seemed shocked 
to think that any visitor had been admitted 
while 1 was in circumstances so awful! Need 
I say that our engagement was renewed? Re- 
newed! To der knowledge and to her heart it 
had never been interrapted for a moment. But 
oh, the malignity of the wrong world! Oh, 
that strange just of mangling re putations which 
seizes on hearts the least wantonly cruei! Let 
two idle tongues utter a tale against some third 
person, who never offended the babblers, and 
how the tale spre ads. like fire, lighted none know 
how, in the herbage of an American prairie! 
Who shall put it out? What business have we 
in the concern of other men’s hearts? ‘True 
or false, the tale that is gabbled to us, what 
concern of ours can it be? I speak not of cases 
to which the law has been summoned, which law 
has sifted, on which law has pronounced. But 
how, when the law is silent, can we assume its 
verdicts? How be all judges, where there has 
been no witness-box, no cross-examination, no 
jary? Yet every day we put on our ermine, 
and make ourselves judges—judges sure to con- 
demn, and on what evidence? That which no 
court of law will receive. Somebody has said 
something to somebody, which somebody repeats 
fo every body } 

The gossip of L——— bad set in full current 
against Lilian’s fair name. No ladies had called 
or sent to congratalate Mrs. Ashleigh on her 
return, or to inquire after Lilian herself during 
her struggle between life and death. 

How I missed the Queen of the Hiil at this 
critical moment! How | longed for aid to crush 
the slander, with which I knew not how to grap- 
ple—aid, in her knowledge of the world, and 
her ascendency over its judgments. I had heard 
from her once since her absence, briefly but 
kindly expressing her amazement at the ineffa- 
ble stupidi y which could for a moment have 
subjected me to a suspicion of Sir Philip Der- 
val’s strange murder, and congratulating me 
eartily on my compl te vindication from so 
monstrous a charge. ‘To this letter no address 
was given. 1 supposed the omission to be acci- 
lental, but on calling at her house to inquire 
her direction I found that her servants did not 
know it 

What, then, was my joy when, just at this 
juncture, I received a note from Mrs. Poyntz, 
stating that she had returned the night before, 
and would be glad to see me! 

I hastened to her honse. “‘‘ Ah,” thought I, 
as I sprang lightly up the ascent, ** how the tat- 
tlers will be silenced by a word from her impe- 
rial lips!” And only just as I approached her 
door did it strike me how difficult—nay, how 
impossible to explain to her—the hard, positive 
woman—her who had, less ostensibly but more 
ruthlessly than myself, destroyed Dr. Lloyd for 
his belief in the comparatively rational preten- 
sions of clairvoyance—all the mystical excuses 








* Such instances of suspense of memory are recorded in 
most yhysiological, and in some metephysical, works. Dr, 
Abercrombie notices some more or lese similar to that re- 
lated in the text: “A young lady who was present at a 
catastrophe in Seotland, in which many people lost their 
lives by the fall of the ery of a church, escaped without 
any injury, brut with the complete toss of the recollection 
of any of the circumstances; and this extended not only 
to the accident, but to every thing that had occurred to 
her for a certain thae before going to church. A lady 
whem I attended some years ago in a protracted illness, 
in wiich her memory ame much impaired, lost the 
recollection of a period of about ten or twelve years, but 
spoke with perfect consistency of things as they stood be- 
fore that time.” Dr, Abercrombie adds: “As far as I 
have been able to trace it, the principle in euch cases 
seems to be, that when the memory is impaired to a cer- 
tain degree, the loss of it extends backward to some event 
or some period by which a particularly deep impression 
had been made upon the mind."—Abercrombie on the 
Tatellectual Powers, pages 118, 119 (15th edition), 





























for Lilian’s flight from her home? How speak 
to her—or, indeed, to any oi e—about an occult 
fascination and a magic wand? No matter: 
surely it would be enough to say that, at the 
time, Lilian had been light-headed, under the 
influence of the fever which had afterward 
nearly proved fatal. The early friend of Anne 
Ashleigh would not be a severe critic on any 
tale that might right the good name of Anne 
Ashleigh’s daughter. So assured, with light 
heart and cheerful face I followed the servant 
into the great lady’s pleasant but decorous pres- 
ence-chamber. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


Mrs. Poyntz was on her favorite seat by the 
window, and, for a wonder, not knitting—that 
classic task seemed done ; but she was smoothing 
and folding the completed work with her white 
comely hand, and smiling over it, as if in com- 
placent approval, when I entered the room. At 
the fireside sat the he-colonel, inspecting a new- 
ly-invented barometer; at another window, in 
the farthest recess of the room, stood Miss Jane 
Poyntz, with a young gentleman whom I had 
never before seen, but who turned his eyes full 
upon me with a haughty look as the servant an- 
nounced my name. He was tall, well propor- 
tioned, decidedly handsome, but with that ex- 
pression of cold and concentred self-esteem in 
his very. attitude, as well as his countenance, 
which makes a man of merit unpopular, a man 
without merit ridiculous, 

The he-colonel, always punctilionsly civil, rose 
from his seat, shook hands with me cordially, 
and said, ‘‘ Coldish weather to-day ; but we sball 
have rain to-morrow. Rainy seasons come in 
cycles. We are about to commence a cycle of 
them with heavy showers.” He sighed, and re- 
turned to his barometer. 





Miss Jane bowed to me graciously enough, 
but was evidently a little confused, a cireum- 
stance which might well attract my notice, for I 
had never before seen that high-bred young lady 
deviate a hair's-breadth from the even tenor of a 
manner admirable for a cheerful and courteous 
ease, which one felt convinced would be unalter- 
ed to those around her if an earthquake swal- 
lowed one up an inch before her feet. 

The young gentleman continued to eye me 
loftily, as the heir-apparent to some celestial 
planet might eye an inferior creature from a 
half-formed nebula suddenly dropped upon his 
sublime and perfected star. 

Mrs. Poyntz extended to me two fingers, and 
said, frigidly, ‘‘ Delighted t. see you again! 
How kind to attend so soon to my note!” Mo- 
tioning me to a seat beside her, she here turned 
to her husband, and said, ‘‘ Poyntz, since a cycle 
of rain begins to-morrow better secure your ride 
to-day. ‘Take these young people with you. I 
want to talk with Dr. Fenwick.” 

The Colonel carefuliy put away his barometer, 
and saying to his daughter, ‘‘ Come !” went forth. 
Jane followed her father; the young gentleman 
followed Jane. 

The reception I had met chilled and disap- 
pointed me. I felt that Mrs, Poyntz was changed, 
and in her change the whole house seemed 
changed. The very chairs looked civilly un- 
friendly, as if preparing to turn their backs on 
me. However, I was not in the false position 
of an intruder; I had been summoned ; it was 
for Mrs. Poyntz to speak first, and I waited 
quietly for her to do so. 

She finished the careful folding of her work, 
and then laid it at rest in the drawer of the table 
at which she sat. Having so done, she turned 
to me, and said, 

** By-the-way, I ought to have introduced to 
you my young guest, Mr. Ashleigh Sumner. 
You would like him. He has talents — not 
showy, but solid. He will succeed in public 
life.” 

**So that young man is Mr. Ashleigh Sum- 
ner? Ido not wonder that Miss Ashleigh re- 
jected him.” 

I said this, for I was nettled, as well as sur- 
prised, at the coolness with which a lady who 
had professed a friendship for me mentioned 
that fortunate young gentleman with so com- 
plete an oblivion of all the antecedents that had 
once made bis name painful to my ear. 

In turn, my answer seemed to nettle Mrs. 
Poyntz. 

“Tam not so sure that she did reject; per 
haps she rather misunderstood him; gallant 
compliments are not always proposals of mar- 
riage. However that be, his spirits were not 
much damped by Miss Ashleigh’s disdain, nor 
his heart deeply smitten by her charms, for he is 
now very happy, very much attached to another 
young lady, to whom he proposed three days 
ago at Lady Delafield’s, and, not to make a 
mystery of what all our little world will know 
before to-morrow, that young lady is my daugh- 
ter Jane.” 

‘Were I acquainted with Mr. Sumner, I 
should offer to jam my sincere congratulation.” 

Mrs. Poyntz resumed, without heeding a reply 
more complimentary to Miss Jane than to the 
object of her choice : 

**T told you that I meant Jane to marry a rich 
country gentleman, and Ashleigh Sumner is the 
very country gentleman [ had then in my 
thoughts. He is cleverer and more ambitious 
than I could have hoped; he will be a minister 
some day, in right of his talents, and a peer if 
he wishes it, in right of his lands. So that mat- 
ter is settled.” 

There was a pause, during which my mind 
passed rapidly through links of reminiscence and 
reasoning, which led me to a mingled sentiment 
of admiration for Mrs, Poyntz as a diplomatist 
and of distrust for Mrs. Poyntz as a friend. It 
was now clear why Mrs. Poyntz, before so little 
disposed to approve my love, had urged me at 
once to offer my hand to Lilian, in order that 
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she might depart affianced and engaged to the 
house in which she would meet Mr. Ashleigh 
Sumner. Hence Mrs. Poyntz's anxiety to ob- 


| tain all the information J could afford her of the 


sayings and doings at Lady Haughton's ; hence 
the publicity she had so suddenly given to my 
engagement; hence, when Mr. Sumner had 
gone away, a rejected suitor, her own departure 
from L——; she had seized the very moment 
when a vain and proud man, piqued by the mor- 
tification received from one lady, falls the easier 
prey to the arts which allure his suit to another. 
All was so far clear to me. And I—was my 
self-conceit less egregious and less readily duped 
than that of yon gilded popinjay’s! How skill- 
fully this woman had knitted me into her work 
with the noiseless turn of her white hands! and 
yet, forsooth, { must vaunt the superior scope of 
my intellect, and plumb all the fountains of Na- 
ture—I, who could not fathom the little pool of 
this female schemer’s mind ! 

But that was no time for resentment to her or 
rebuke for myself. She was now the woman 
who could best protect and save from slander 
my innocent, beloved Lilian. But how approach 
that perplexing subject ? 

Mrs. Poyntz approached it, and with her usual 
decision of purpose, which bore so deceitful a 
likeness to candor of mind. 

“ But it was not to talk of my affairs that I 
asked you to call, Allen Fenwick.” As she ut- 
tered my name her voice softened, and her man- 
ner took that maternal, caressing tenderness 
which had sometimes amused and sometimes 
misled me. ‘No, I do not forget that you 
asked me to be your friend, and I take, without 
scruple, the license of friendship. What are 
these stories that I have heard already about 
Lilian Ashleigh, to whom you were once en- 
gaged ?’ 

‘*To whom I am still engaged.” 

‘Is it possible? Oh, then, of course the 
stories I have heard are all false. Very likely; 
no fiction in scandal ever surprises me. Poor 
dear Lihan, then, never ran away from her mo- 
ther’s house ?’ 

{ smothered the angry pain which this mode 
of questioning caused me; 1 knew how import- 
ant it was to Lilian to secure to,her the counte- 
nance and support of this absolute autocrat; I 
spoke of Lilian’s long previous distemper of 
mind; I accounted for it as any intelligent phy- 
sician, unacquainted with all that I could not 
reveal, would account. Heaven forgive me for 
the venial falsehood, but I spoke of the terrible 
charge against myself as enough to unhinge, for 
a time, the intellect of a girl so acutely sensitive 
as Lilian; I sought to create that impression as 
to the origin of all that might otherwise seem 
strange; and in this state of cerebral excitement 
she had wandered from home—but alone. I 
had tracked every step of her way; I had found 
and restored her to her home. A critical delir- 
ium had followed, from which she now rose, 
cured in health, unsuspicious that there could 
be a whisper against her name. ‘And then, with 
all the eloquence I could command, and in words 
as adapted as I could frame them to soften the 
heart of a woman, herself a mother, I implored 
Mrs. Poyutz’s aid to silence all the cruelties of 


.calumny, and extend her shield over the child 


of her own early friend. 

When I came to an end I had taken, with 
caressing force, Mrs. Poyntz’s reluctant hands 
in mine. There were tears in my voice, tears in 
my eyes. And the first sound of ber voice in 
reply gave me hope, for it was unusually gentle. 
She was evidently moved. The hope was soon 
quelled. 

** Allen Fenwick,” she said, ‘* you have a no- 
ble heart; I grieve to see how it abuses your 
reason. I can not aid Lilian Ashleigh in the 
way you ask. Do not start back so indignant- 
ly. Listen to me as patiently as I have listened 
to you. That when you brought back the un- 
fortunate young woman to her poor mother her 
mind was disordered, and became yet more dan- 
gerously so, I can well believe; that she is now 
recovered, and thinks with shame, or refuses to 
think at all of her imprudent flight, I can be- 
lieve also; but I do not believe, the World can 
not believe, that she did not, knowingly and pur- 
posely, quit her mother's roof, and in quest of 
that young stranger so incautiously, so unfeel- 
ingly admitted to her mother’s house during the 
very time you were detained on the most awful 
of human accusations. Every one in the town 
knows that Mr, Margrave visited daily at Mrs. 
Ashleigh’s during that painful period ; every one 
in the town knows in what strange, out-of-the- 
way place this young man had niched himself; 
and that a yacht was bought, and lying in wait 
there. What for? It is said that the chaise in 
which you brought Miss Ashleigh back to her 
home was hired at a village within an easy reach 
of: Mr. Margrave's lodging—of Mr. Margrave's 
yacht. I rejoice that you saved the poor girl 
from ruin; but her good name is tarnished, and 
if Anne Ashleigh, whom I sincerely pity, asks 
me my advice, I can but give her this: ‘Leave 
L , take your daughter abroad, and if she is 
not to marry Mr. Margrave, marry her as quiet- 
ly and as quickly as possible to some foreigner.’ ” 

‘**Madam! Madam! this, then, is your friend- 
ship to her—to me! Oh, shame on you to in- 
sult thus an affianced husband! Shame on me 
ever to have thought you had a heart !” 

“A heart, man!” she exclaimed, almost 
fiercely, springing up, and startling me with the 
change in her countenance and voice. ‘And 
little you would have valued, and pitilessly have 
crushed this heart, if I had suffered myself to 
show it to vou! What right have you to re- 
proach me? I felt a warm interest in your 
career, an unusual attraction in your conversa- 
tion and society. Do you blame me for that, or 
should I blame myself? Condemned to live 
among brainless puppets, my dull occupation to 
pull the strings that moved them, it was a new 








charm to my life to establish friendship and in- 
tercourse with intellect, and spirit, and courage. 
Ah, I uaderstand that look, half incredulous, 
half inquisitive.” 

“Inquisitive, no! incredulous, yes! You de- 
sired my friendship, and how does your harsh 
judgment of my betrothed wife prove either to 
me or to her mother, whom you have known 
from your girlhood, the first duty of a friend, 
which is surely not that of leaving a friend's 
side the moment that he needs countenance in 
calumny, succor in trouble.’’ 

‘It is a better duty to prevent the calumny 
and avert the trouble. Leave aside Anne Asli- 
leigh, a cipher that I can add or subtract from 
my sum of life as I please. What is my duty 
to yourself? It is plain. It is to tell you that 
your honor commands you to abandon all 
thoughts of Lilian Ashleigh as your wife. Un- 
grateful that you are! Do you suppose it was 
no mortification to my pride of woman and 
friend that you never approached me in con- 
fidence except to ask my good offices in pro- 
moting your courtship to another? No shock 
to the quiet plans I had formed as to our famil- 
iar though harmless intimacy, to hear that you 
were bent on a marriage in which my friend 
would be lost to me?” 

‘Not lost !—not lost! On the contrary, the 
regard I must suppose you had for Lilian would 
have been a new link between our homes.” 

‘*Pooh! Between me and that dreamy girl 
there could have been no sympathy, there could 
have grown up no regard. You would have 
been chained to your fireside, and—and—but 
no matter. I stifled my disappointment as soon 
as I felt—stifled it, as all my life I have stifled 
that which either destiny or duty—duty to my- 
self as to others—forbids me to indulge. Ah, 
do not fancy me one of the weak criminals who 
can suffer a worthy liking to grow into a de- 
basing love. I was not in love with you, Allen 
Fenwick.” 

**Do you think I was ever so presumptuous a 
coxcomb as to fancy it ?” 

**No,” she said} more softly; ‘I was not so 
false to my household ties and to my own nature. 
But there are some friendships which are as 
jealous as love. I could have cheerfully aided 
you in any choice which my sense could have 
approved for you as wise; I should have been 
pleased to have found in such a wife my most 
intimate companion. But that silly child!— 
absurd! Nevertheless, the freshness and enthu- 
siasm of your love touched me; you asked my 
aid, and I'gave it—perhaps I did believe that 
when you saw more of Lilian Ashleigh you would 
be cured of a fancy conceived by the eye—I 
should have known better what dupes the wisest 
men can be to the witcheries of a fair face and 
eighteen! When I found your illusion obstinate 
I wrenched myself away from a vain regret, 
turned to my own schemes and my ov * ambi- 
tion, and smiled bitterly to think that in pressing 
you to propose so hastily to Lilian I made your 
blind passion an agent in my own plans. Enough 
of this. I speak thus openly and boldly to you 
now, because now I have not a sentiment that 
can interfere with the dispassionate soundness of 
my counsels. I repeat, you can not now marry 
Lilian Ashleigh ; I can not take my daughter te 
visit her; I can not destroy the social Jaws that 
I myself have set in my petty kingdom.” 

**Be it as you will, I have pleaded for her 
while she is still Lilian Ashleigh. 1 plead for no 
one to whom I have once given my name. Be- 
fore the woman whom I have taken from the al- 
tar I can place, as a shield sufficient, my strong 
breast of man. Who has so deep an interest in 
Lilian’s purity as I have? Who so fitted to 
know the exact truth of every whisper against 
her? Yet when I, whom you admit to have 
some reputation for shrewd intelligence—I, who 
tracked her way—I, who restored her to her 
home—when I, Allen Fenwick, am so assured 
of her inviolable innocence in thought as in deed 
that I trust my honor to her keeping—surely, 
surely I confute the seandal which you yourself 
do not believe, though you refuse to reject and 
to annul it.” 

**Do not decejve yourself, Allen Fenwick,” 
said she, still standing beside me, her counte- 
nance now hard and stern. ‘“ Look, where I 
stand I am The Wortp! The World, not as 
satirists depreciate or as optimists extol its im- 
mutable properties, its all-pervasive authority. 
Iam The World! And my voice is the World’s 
voice when it thus warns you. Should you make 
this marriage, your dignity of character and po- 
sition would be gone !—if you look only to lucre 
and professional success, possibly they may not 
ultimately suffer. You have skill, which men 
need ; their need may still draw patients to your 
door, and pour guineas into your purse. But 
you have the pride as well as the birth of a gen- 
tleman, and the wounds to that pride will be 
hourly chafed and never healed. Your strong 
breast of man has no shelter to the frail name 
of woman. The World, in its health, will look 
down on your wife, though its sick may look up 
to you. This is not all. The World, in its 
gentlest mood of indulgence, will say, compas- 
sionately, ‘Poor man! how weak, and how de- 
ceived! What an unfortunate marriage!’ But 
the World is not often indulgent, it looks most 
to the motives most seen on the surface. And 
the World will more op ese say, ‘No, much 
too clever a man to be eed. Miss Ashleigh 
had money. A good match to the man who 
liked gold better than honor.’ ” 

I sprang to my feet, with difficulty suppressing 
my rage, and, remembering it was a woman who 
spoke to me, ‘* Farewell, Madam,” said J, through 
my grinded teeth. ‘Were you indeed the Per- 
sonation of The World, whose mean notions you 
mouth so calmly, I could not disdain more.” 


I turned to the door, and left her still standing 
erect and menacing, the hard sneer on her reso- 
lute lip, the red glitter in her remorseless eye. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


heart vowed itself to Lilian, the 
ww onan the most trustful and the most 
sacred. I had relinquished our engagement be- 
fore, but then her affection seemed, no matter 
from what cause, 80 estranged from me that 
though I might be miserable to lose her, I deemed 
that she would be unhappy in our union. Then, 
too, she was the gem and darling of the little 
world in which she lived; no whisper assailed 
her; now I knew that she loved me. I knew 
that her estrangement had been involuntary. I 
knew that appearances wronged her, and that 
they never could be explained. I was in the 
true position of man to woman: I was the shield, 
the bulwark, the fearless, confiding protector! 
Resign her now because the world babbled, be- 
cause my career might be impeded, because my 
good name might be impeached—resign her, 
and, in that resignation, confirm all that was 
said against her! Could I do so I should be 
the most craven of gentlemen, the meanest of 

en ! 

7 went to Mrs. Ashleigh, and entreated her to 
hasten my union with her daughter, and fix the 
marriage day. 

I found the poor lady dejected and distressed. 
She was now sufficiently relieved from the ab- 
sorbing anxiety for Lilian to be aware of the 
change on the face of that World which the wo- 
man I had just quitted personified and concen- 
tred; she had learned the cause from the blood- 
less lips of Miss Brabazon. 

‘My child—my poor child!” murmured the 


mother. “And she so guileless—so sensitive! 





Could she know what is said it would kill her. | 


She would never marry you, Allen. She would 
never bring shame to you!” 

“She never need learn the barbarous calum- 
ny. Give her to me, and at once; patients, for- 
tune, fame, are not found only at L Give 
her to me at once. But let me name a condi- 
tion: I havea patrimonial independence—I have 
amassed large savings—I have my profession and 
my repute. I can not touch her fortune—I can 
not—never can! ‘Take it while you live; when 
you die, leave it to accumiilate for her children, 
if children she have, not to me; not to her— 
unless I am dead or ruined!” 

‘‘Oh, Allen, what a heart !—what a heart! 
No, not heart, Allen—that bird in its cage has a 
heart: sou/—what a soul!” 





CHAPTER LIX. 


How innocent was Lilian’s virgin blush when 
I knelt to her and prayed that she would fore- 
stall the date that had been fixed for our union, 
and be my bride before the breath of the autumn 
had withered the pomp of the woodland and si- 
lenced the song of the birds. Meanwhile I was 
so fearfully anxious that she should risk no dan- 
ger of hearing, even of surmising, the cruel slan- 
der against her—should meet no cold contempt- 
uous looks—above all, should be safe from the 
barbed talk of Mrs. Poyntz—that I insisted on 
the necessity of immediate change of air and 
scene. I pro} that we should all three de- 
part the next day for the banks of my own be- 
loved and native Windermere. By that pure 
mountain air Lilian’s health would be soon re- 
established; in the church hallowed to me by 
the graves of my fathers our vows could be 
plighted. No calumny had ever cast a shadow 
over those graves. I felt as if my bride would 
be safer in the neighborhood of my mother’s 
tomb. 

I carried my point: it was so arranged. Mrs. 
Ashleigh, however, was reluctant to leave before 
she had seen her dear friend, Margaret Poyntz. 
I had not the courage to tell her what she might 
expect to hear from that dear friend, but, as 
delicately as I could, I informed her that I had 
already seen the Queen of the Hill, and contra- 
dieted the gossip that had reached her ; but that 
as yet, like other absolute sovereigns, the Queen 
of the Hill thought it politic to go with the pop- 
ular stream, reserving all check on its direction 
till the rush of its torrent might slacken; and 
that it would be infinitely wiser in Mrs. Ash- 
leigh to ne conversation with Mrs. Poyntz 
until Lilian’s retarn to L—— as my wife; slan- 
der by that time would have wearied itself out, 
and Mrs. Poyntz (assuming her friendship to 
Mrs. Ashleigh to be sincere) would then be ena- 
bled to say with authority to her subjects, ‘‘ Dr. 
Fenwick alone knows the facts of the story, and 
his marriage with Miss Ashleigh refutes all the 
gossip to her prejudice.” 

I made, that evening, arrangements with a 
yeung and*rising practitioner to secure attend- 
ance on my patients during my absence. I 
passed the greater part of the night in drawing 
up memoranda to guide my proxy in each case, 
however humble the sufferer. This task finished, 
I chanced, in searching for a small mic 
the wonders of which I thought might interest 
and amuse Lilian, to open a drawer in which I 
kept the manuscript of my cherished Physiolog- 
ical Work, and in so doing my eye fell upon 
the wand which I had taken from Margrave. I 
had thrown it into that drawer on my return 
home after restoring Lilian to her mother’s 
house, and, in the anxiety which had subse- 
nently preyed upon my mind, had almost for- 
jotten the strange ion I had as 

‘quired. ‘There it now lay, the instrument 
«gencies over the mechanism of nature which no 
doctrine admitted by my philosophy could ac- 
cept, side by side with the presumptuous work 
which had analyzed the oe by which nature 
is moved, and decided principles by which 





Treason metes out, from the inch of its knowl- 
edge, the plan of the Infinite Unknown. 

I took up the wand, and examined it curious- 
ly. It was evidently the work of an age far re- 
mote from our own, scored over with half-ob- 
liverated characters in seme Eastern tongue, per- 





haps no longer extant. I found that it was hol- | 


low within. A more accurate observation show- 
ed, in the centre of this hollow, an exceedingly 
fine, thread-like wire, the unattached end of 
which would slightly touch the palm when the 
wand was taken into the hand. as it possible 
that there might be a natural and even a simple 
cause for the effects which this instrument pro- 
duced? Could it serve to collect, from that great 
focus of animal heat and nervous energy which 
is placed in the palm of the human hand, some 
such latent fluid as that which Reichenbach calls 
the “‘odic,” which, according to him, “‘ rushes 
through and pervades universal Nature?” After 
all, why not? For how many centuries lay un- 
known all the virtues of the loadstone and the 
amber? It is but as yesterday that the forces of 
vapor have become to men genii more powerful 
than those conjured up by Aladdin ; that light, 
at a touch, springs forth from invisible air, that 
thought finds a messenger swifter than the wings 
of the fabled Afrite. As, thus musing, my hand 
closed over the wand, I felt a wild thrill through 
my frame. I recoiled; I was alarmed lest (ac- 
cording to the plain common-sense theory of 
Julius Faber) I might be preparing my imagina- 
tion to form and to credit its own illusions. 
Hastily I laid down the wand. But then it oc- 
curred to me that, whatever its properties, it had 
so served the purposes of the dread Fascinator 
from whom it had been taken, that he might 
probably seek to repossess himself of it ; he might 
contrive to enter my house in my absence; more 
prudent to guard in my own watchful keeping 
the incomprehensible instrument of incompre- 
hensible arts. I resolved, therefore, to take the 
wand with me, and, before I laid down to rest, 
I placed it in my traveling-trunk with such ef- 
fects as I selected for use in the excursion that 
was to commence with the morrow. I now laid 
down to rest, but I conld not sleep. The recol- 
lections of the painful interview with Mrs. Poyntz 
became vivid and haunting. It was clear that 
the sentiment she had conceived for me was that 
of no simple fricndship— something more or 
something less—but certainly something else ; 
and this conviction brought before me that proud 
hard face, disturbed by a pang wrestled against 
but not subdued, and that clear metallic voice, 
troubled by the quiver of an emotion which, per- 
haps, she had never analyzed to herself. I did 
not need her own assurance to know that this 
sentiment was not to be confounded with a love 
which she would have despised as a weakness 
and repelled as a crime; it was an inclination 
of the intellect, not a passion of the heart. But 
still it admitted a jealousy little less keen than 
that which has love for its cause; so true it is 
that jealousy is never absent where self-love is 
always present. Certainly it was no suscepti- 
bility of sober friendship which had made the 
stern arbitress of a coterie ascribe to her interest 
in me her pitiless judgment of Lilian. Strange- 
ly enough, with the image of this archetype of 
conventional vsages and the trite social life came 
that of the mysterious Margrave, surrounded by 
all the attributes with which superstition clothes 
the being of the shadowy border land that lies 
beyond the chart of our visual world itself. By 
what link were creatures so dissimilar riveted 
together in the metaphysical chain of associa- 
tion? Both had entered into the record of my 
life when my life admitted its own first romance 
of love. Through the aid of this cynical schemer 
I had been made known to Lilian. At her house 
I had heard the dark story of that Louis Grayle, 
with whom, in mocking spite of my reason, con- 
jectures (which that very reason must depose it- 
self before it could resolve into distempered fan- 
cies) ideniitied the enigmatical Margrave. And 
now both she, the representative of the formal 
world most opposed to visionary creeds, and he, 
who gathered round him all the terrors which 
haurt the realm of fable, stood united against me 
—foes with whom the intellect I had so haughtily 
cultured knew not how to cope. Whatever as- 
sault I might expect from cigher I was unable to 
assail again. Alike, then, in this are the Slan- 
der and the Phantom; that which appals us 
most in their power over us is our impotence 
against them. 

Bat up rose the sun, chasing the shadows from 
the earth, and brightening insensibly the thoughts 
of man. After all, Margrave had been baffled 
and defeated, whatever the arts he had practiced 
and the secrets he possessed. It was, at least, 
doubtful whether his evil machinations would be 
renewed, He had seemed so incapable of long- 
sustained fixity of purpose, that it was probable 
he was already in pursuit of some new agent or 
victim ; and as to this commonplace and con- 
ventional spectre, the sd-called World, if it is 
every where to him whom it awes, it is nowhere 
to him who despises it. What was the good or 
bad word of a Mrs. Poyntz tome? Ay, but to 
Lilian? There, indeed, I trembled; but still 
even in trembling it was sweet to think that my 
home would be her shelter—my choice her vin- 
dication. Ah, how unutterably tender and rev- 
erential Love becomes when it assumes the du- 
ties of the guardian, and hallows its own heart 
into a sanctuary of refuge for the beloved! 





CHAPTER LX. 


Tue beautiful lake! We two are on its grassy 
in, Twilight melting into night; the stars 
forth, one after one. What a wonderful 

change is made within us when we come from our 
chafed, wearied, wounded ; 
gnawed by ou’ cares, by the donbts 
very wisdom, stung by the adder that 
dwells in cities—Slander ; nay, even if renowned, 
fatigued with the burden of the names that 
we have won; what a change is made within us 
when suddenly we find ourselves transported into 
the calm solitudes of Nature—into scenes famil- 
iar to our happy dreaming childhood; back, 
back from the dusty theroughfares of our toil- 








worn manhood to the golden fountain of our 
youth! Blessed is the change, even when we 

ave no companion beside us to whom the heart 
can whisper its sense of relief and joy. But if 
the One, in whom all our future is garnered up, 
be with us there, instead of that weary World 
which has so magically vanished away from the 
eye and the thought, then does the change make 
one of those rare epochs of life in which the 
charm is the stillness. In the pause from all, 
by which our own turbulent struggles for happi- 
ness trouble existence, we feel with a rapt amaze 
how calm a thing it is to be happy. And so as 
the night, in deepening, brightened, Lilian and 
I wandered by the starry lake. Conscious of no 
evil in ourselves, how secure we felt from evil! 
A few days more—a few days more, and we two 
should be as one. And that thought we uttered 
in many. forms of words, brooding over it in the 
long intervals of enamored silence. 

And when we turned back to the quiet inn at 
which we had taken up our abode, and her mo- 
ther, with her soft face, advanced to meet us, I 
said to Lilian: 

**Weuia that in these scenes we could fix our 
home for life, away and afar from the dull town 
we have left behind us, with the fret of its weary- 
ing cares and the jar of its idle babble !” 

** And why not, Allen? Why not? But no, 
you would not be happy.” 

** Not be happy, and with you? Skeptic! by 
what reasonings do you arrive at that ungracious 
conclusion ?” 

“The heart loves repose and the soul contem- 
plation, but the mind needs action. Is it not so?” 

**Where learned you that aphorism, out of 
place on such rosy lips ?” 

**T learned it in studying you,” murmured 
Lilian, tenderly, 

Here Mrs. Ashleigh joined us. For the first 
time I slept under the same roof as Lilian. And 
I forgot that the universe contained an enigma 
to solve or an enemy to fear. 

a: 
CHAPTER LXI. 

Twenty days—the happiest my life had ever 
known—-thus glided on. Apart from the charm 
which love bestows on the beloved, there was 
that in Lilian’s conversation which made her a 
delightful companion. Whether it was that in 
this pause from the toils of my career my mind 
could more pliantly supple itself to her graceful 
imagination, or that her imagination itself was 
less vague and dreamy amidst those rural scenes 
which realized in their loveliness and grandeur 
its long-conceived ideals than it had been in 
the petty garden-ground neighborhood by the 
stir and hubbub of the busy town, in much that 
I had once slighted or contemned as the vaga 
ries of undisciplined fancy I now recognized the 
sparkle and play of an intuitive genius lighting 
up many a depth obscure to instructed thought. 
It is with some characters as with the subtler 
and more ethereal order of poets. To appreci- 
ate them we must suspend the course of arti- 
ficial life. In the city we call them dreamers, 
on the mountain-top we find them interpreters, 

In Lilian the sympathy with Nature was not, 
as in Margrave, from the joy and sense of Na- 
ture’s lavish vitality ; it was refined into exqui- 
site perception of the diviner spirit by which that 
vitality is informed. Thas, like the artist, from 
outward forms of beauty she drew forth the cov- 
ert types, lending to things the most familiar 
exquisite meanings unconceived before, For it 
is truly said by a wise critic of old, that ‘the 
attribute of Art is to suggest infinitely more than 
it expresses ;" and such suggestions, passing from 
the artist's innermost thought Into the mind that 
receives them, open on and on into the Infinite 
of Ideas, as a moonlit wave struck by a passing 
oar impels wave upon wave along one track of 
light. 

So the days glided by, and brought the eve of 
our bridal morn. It had been settled that, after 
the ceremony (which was to be performed by li- 
cense in the village church, at no great distance, 
which adjoined my paternal home now passed 
away to strangers), we should make a short ex- 
cursion into Scotland, leaving Mrs. Ashleigh to 
await our return at the little inn. 

I had retired to my own room to answer 
some letters from anxious patients, and having 
finished these, I looked into my trunk for a 
Guide-Book to the North, which I had brought 
with me. My hand came upon Margrave’s wand, 
and remembering that strange thrill which had 
passed through me when I last handled it, I 
drew it forth, resolved to examine calmly if I 
could detect the cause of the sensation. It was 
not now the time of night in which the igagin- 
ation is most liable to credulous impressions, nor 
was I now in the anxious and jaded state of 
mind in which such impressions may be the more 
readily conceived. ‘The sun was slowly setting 
over. the delicious landscape; the air cool and 
serene; my thoughts collected; heart and con- 
science alike at peace. I took, then, the wand, 
and adjusted it to the palm of the hand as I had 
done before. I felt the slight touch of the deli- 
cate wire within, and again the thrill! I did 
not this time recoil; I continued to grasp the 
wand, and sought deliberately to analyze my 
own sensations in the contact. There came over 
me an increased consciousness of vital power ; 
a certain exhilaration, elasticity, vigor, such as 
a strong cordial may uce on 4 fainting man. 
All the forces of my frame seemed refreshed, re- 
doubled; and as such effects on the physical 
system are ordinarily accompanied by corre- 
spondent effects on the mind, so I was sensible 
of a proud elation of spirits, a kind of defying, 
superb self-glorying. All fear seemed blotted 
out from my thought, as a weakness impossible 
to the grandeur and might which belong to In- 
tellectual Man; I felt as if it were a royal de- 
light to scorn Earth and its opinions, brave 
Hades and its spectres. Rapidly this new-born 





arrogance enlarged itself into desin ague but 
daring; my mind reverting to the +ild phe- 
nomena associated with its memories of Mar- 
grave, I said, half aloud, “If a creature eo he- 
neath myself in constancy of wiil and comple- 
tion of thought can wrest from Nature favors 
so marvelous, what could not be won from her 
by me, her patient, persevering seeker? What 
if there be spirits around and about, tovisible to 
the common eye, but whom we cea submit to 
our control; and what if this rod be charged 
with some occult fluid that runs through all cre 

ation, and can be so disciplined as to establish 
communication wherever life and thought can 
reach to beings that live and think! So woul 

the mystics of old explain what perplexes nu 

Am I sure that the mystics of old duped them. 
selves or their pupils? This, then, this slight 
wand, light as a reed in my grasp—this, then, 
was the instrument by which Margrave sent his 
irresistible will through air and space, and by 
which I smote himself, in the midst of his tiger. 
like wrath, into the helplessness of a sick man's 
swoon! Can the instrument at this distance 
still control him; if now meditating evil, dis- 
arm and disable his purpose?” Involuntarily 
as I revolved these ideas I stretched forth the 
wand, with a concentred energy of desire that 
its influence should reach Margrave and com- 
mand him. And since I knew not his where- 
about, yet was vaguely aware that, according to 
any conceivable theory by which the wand could 
be supposed to carry its imagined virtues to def- 
inite goals in distant space, it should be pointed 
in the direction of the object it was intended to 
affect, so I slowly moved the wand as if describ- 
ing a circle, and thus, in some point of the cir- 
cle—east, west, north, or south—the direction 
could not fail to be true. Before I had per- 
formed half the circle the wand of itself stopped, 
resisting palpably the movement of my hand to 
impel it onward. Had it, then, found the point 
to which my will was guiding it, obeying my 
will by some magnetic sympathy never yet com 

prehended by any recognized science? I know 
not; but I had not held it thus fixed for manv 
seconds before a cold air, well remembered, 
passed by me, stirring the roots of my hair, 
and, reflected against the opposite wall «tood 
the hateful Scin-Laca. The Shadow was dim 
mer in its light than when before beheld, and 


the outline of the features was less distinct; still 
it was the unmistakable mur, or image, of 
Margrave. 


And a voice was conveyt 1 to mY senses, say- 
ing, as from a great distance, and ‘a weary yet 
angry accents, 

**You have summoned me! Wherefore? 

I overcame the startled shudder with which 
at first I beheld the Shadow and heard the 
Voice. 

‘*I summoned you not,” said I; “I sought 
but to impose upon you my will, that you should 
persecute, with your ghastly influences, me and 
mine no more. And now, by whatever author- 
ity this wand bestows on me, I so adjure and 
command you!” 

I thought there was a sneer of disdain on the 
lip through which the answer seemed to com 

** Vain and ignorant; it is but a shadow you 
command, My body you have cast into a sleep, 
and it knows not that the shadow is here ; nor, 
when it wakes, will the brain be aware of one 
reminiscence of the words that you utter or the 
words that you hear.” 

** What, then, is this shadow that simulates 
the body? Is it that which in popalar language 
is called the soul ?” 

‘*It is not: soul is no shadow. 

** What then ?” 

** Ask not me. Use the wand to invoke In- 
telligences higher than mine. 

“ And how ?” 

“*I will tell you not. Of yourself you may 
learn, if you guide the wand by your own pride 
of will and desire; but in the hands of him who 
has learned not the art the wand has its dan- 
gers. Again, I say you have summoned me! 
Wherefore ?” 

** Lying shade, I summoned thee not.” 

**So wouldst thou say to the demons, did 
they come in their terrible wrath, when the bun- 
gler, who knows not the «prings that he move: 
calls them up unawares, and can neither clonal 
nor dispel. Less revengefu! than they, I leave 
thee unharmed, and depari !” . 

“Stay. If, as thon sayesi, no command I 
address to thee—to thee, who art only the image 
or shadow—can have effect on the body and 
mind of the being whose likeness thou art, still 
thou canst te!] me what passes now in his brain. 
Does it now harbor schemes ayainst me through 
the woman I love? Answer truly.” 

“I reply for the sleeper, of whom T am more 
than a likeness, though only the shadow, His 
thought speaks thus: ‘I know, Allen Fenwick, 
that in thee is the agent I need for achiev- 
ing the end that I seek. Through the woman 
thou lovest I hope to subject thee. A grief that 
will harrow thy heart is at hand; when that 
grief shall befall thou wilt welcome my coming. 
In me alone thy hope will be placed—through 
me alone wilt thou seek a path cut of thy sor- 
row. I shall ask my conditions: they will make 
thee my tool and my slave !'” 

The Shadow waned—it was gone. I did not 
seek to detain it, nor, had 1 sought, could | 
have known by what process. But a new idea 
now Samed tan. This Shadow, then, that 
had once so appalled and controlled me, was, by 
its own confession, nothing more than a Shaduw! 
It had spoken of higher Intelligences ; from them 
I might learn what the Shadow could not re 
veal. As I still held the wand firmer and firme 
er in my grasp, my thoughts grew haughtier 
and bolder. Could the wand, then, bring those 
loftier beings thus darkly referred to before me? 
With that thought, intense and engrossing, I 

[Continued on Page 30. | 
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LANDING OF OHIO TROOPS AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY.—[Skercnep py Mr. H. Mosier.) 
THE WAR IN KENTUCKY. 


The large picture on the following page represents 
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noon of the 17th December; and after a brief strug- | battle of Cerro Gordo; was breveted Major for — 
the recent BriLuiant Skirmisu between a part of | gle, during which they lost Colonel Terry, of the | gallant conduct at Contreras and Churubusco, on 
We devote . is and the following page to illus- | Colonel Willick’s Thirty-second Indiana Regiment Rangers—he, with thirty-three others, being kille« 
trations of the ir in Kentacky. and several rebel regiments—among others the Tex- | 
We reproduce 


20th August, 1847. 

and about fifty others wounded—they inglorious- 
above a sketch by Mr. Henry an Rangers, under Colonel Terry. Theofficial report | ly retreated ‘ 
Mosler, representing the Arrtvat or Troors | from General Buell to the head-quarters at Was! 
AT Lovursvitie. Mr. Mosler writes that regi- | ington, sent by telegraph, 
of the brilliant resistance: 
| of the Thirty-second Ind 


In 1848 Major Buell became 
Assistant Adjutant-General, and fulfilled the du- 
ties of that office till 1851, when he relinquished his 
| rank in the line. On the outbreak of the rebellion 
Major Buell took an active part on the side of the 


Union loss was one licutenant 


and eight enlisted men killed, and ten wounded. 
gives but few particulars | 
ments past counting uriving at Louisville, 


On the same page we 
vs where 


RAL Boe, 
aad moving on no one ki 


give a portrait of Grx- 


» made by four companies | our Commander in Kentucky, 1 


| 
| 
oe 
a | view of his head-quarters. 
| 
| 








y, and a | Government, and was soon in command of a di- 
liana Volunteers against General Don Carlos | vision under General M‘Clellan. His division was i 

The picture below, also from a sketch by Mr. | vastly superior rebel force under Colonel. Terry Buell was born in Ohio, about the year 1819, and | remarked as the most thoroughly drilled in the 
Mosler, represents Generat Bvew.'s Bopy- | The rebel force consisted of one regiment of Texan | is consequently forty-two years of age. He en- | service, and his soldierly qualities were so obvious, 
Guanp. Mr. M. writes that these are the finest | Rangers, two regiments of infantry, and one bat- | tered West Point in 1837, graduated in 1841, and | that when it became evident that General Sherman 
body of men he has ever seen, being in truth and | tery of six guns; and that of the Unionists of but | was appointed to the Third Infantry. He ob- 
in fact the flower of the Pennsylvania troops. | four companies, who occupied a point in front of 
They are all from five feet teu inches to six feet in | 


height, and were 


the railroad bridge across Green River 
of Pennsyivania. 


er, a short dis- 
tance south of Mumfordsville. The attack was | several conflicts at Monterey, in September of the 
made by the rebels at about two o'clock in the after- 


same year; distinguished himself greatly at the 


was not the man for the command in Kentucky it 
tained his First-Lieutenaney in 1846, was breveted | was given to General Buell. y 
Captain for gallant and meritorious conduct in GENERAL Boevu’s Heap-QuarRTERs are situ- 
ated in one of the most aristocratic streets in 
Louisville—Fourth, between Green and Walnut. 


picked one man from each county 
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Continued from Page 27.] 
guided the wand toward the space, opening 
boundless and biue from the casement that let 
in the skies, The wand no longer resisted my 
hand 

In a few moments I felt the floors of the room 
vibrate; the air was darkened; a vaporous, hazy 
cloud seemed to rise from the ground without 
the casement; an awe, infinitely more deep and 
solemn than that which the Scin-Leca had 
caused in its earliest apparition, curdied through 
my veins, and stilled the very beat of my heart, 

"At that moment I heard without the voice of 
Lilian, singing 2 simple sacred song W hich I had 
learned at my mother’s knees, and taught to her 
the dav before; singing low, and as w ith a warn 
ing angel’s voice. By an irresistible impulse I 
dashed the wand to the gro md, and bowed my 
head as I had bowed it when my infant mind 
compr:hen ied, without an effort, mysteries more 
solemn than those which perplexed me now. 
Slowly I raised my eyes, and looked round: the 
va} ore us, hazy cloud had passed away, or melt- 
ed into the ambient rose tints amidst which the 
sun had sunk 

Then, by one of those common reactions from 
a period of overstrained excitement, there suc- 
ceeded to that sentiment of arrogance and daring 
with which these wild, half-conscious invocations 
had been fostered and sustained, a profound hu- 
mility, a warning fear 

“What!” said I, inly, ‘‘have all those sound 
resolutions. which my reason founded on the wise 
talk of Julius Faber, melted away in the wrack 
of haggard, dissolving fancies? Is this my boast- 
ed intellect, my vaunted gcience? I—lI, Allen 
_ not only the credulous believer, but 
the blundering practitioner, of an evil magic! 
Grant what may be possible, however uncompre- 
hended—grant that in this accursed instrument 
of antique superstition there be some real powers 
—chemical, magnetic, no matter what—by which 
the imagination can be aroused, inflamed, de- 
Iuded, so that it shapes the things I have seen, 
speaks in the tones [ have heard— grant this, 
shail I keep ever ready, at the caprice of will, a 
constant tempter to steal away my reason and 
fool my senses ?—or if, on the other hand, I force 
my sense to admit what all sober men must reject 
—if I unschool myself to believe that in what I 
have just experienced there is no mental illusion, 
that sorcery is « fact, and a demon world has 
pates which open to a key that a mortal can forge 
—who but a saint would not shrink from the 
practice of powers by which each passing thought 
of ill might find in a fiend its abettor? In either 
case—in any case—while I keep this direful relic 
of obsolete arts, I am haunted—cheated out of 
my senses—unfitted for the uses of life. If, as 
my ear or my fancy informs me, grief—human 
grief—is about to befull me, shall I, in the sting 
of impatient sorrow, have recourse to an aid 
which, the same voice declares, will reduce me to 
-tool and slave to a being I 
dread as afoe! Out on these nightmares! and 
away with the thing that bewitches the brain to 
conceive them!” 

l rose; I took up the wand, holding it so that 
its hollow should not rest on the palm of the 
hand. I stole from the house by the back way, 
in order to avoid Lilian, whose voice I still heard, 
singing low, on the lawn in front. I came toa 
creek, to the bank of which a boat was moored, 
undid its chain, rowed on to a deep part of the 
lake, and dropped the wand into its waves. It 

; scarcely a ripple furrowed the sur- 
face, not a bubble arose from the deep. And, as 
the boat glided on, the star mirrored itself on the 
spot where the placid waters had closed over the 
temmpier to evii. 





a tool and a slave ? 


‘ank at on 


Licht at heart I sprang again on the shore, 
and hastening to Lilian, where she stood on the 
silvered shining eward, clasped her to my breast. 

‘Spirit of my lif J murmured, ‘*no en- 
chantments for me but thine! Thine are the 
spells by which creation is beautified, and in 
that beauty hallowed What though we can 
see not into the measureless future from the 
verge of the moment—what though sorrow may 
smite us while we are dreaming of bliss, let the 
future not rob me of thee, and a balm will be 
found for each wound. Love me ever as now, 
oh my Lilian; troth to troth, side by side, till 
the grave! 

‘‘And beyond the grave,’ 
softly 


. 


answered Lilian, 


JOHN SPENCER'S CHRISTMAS 


DINNER. 
CurtstTMAs-pAy dawned clear and frosty. The 
snow lay deep in the city streets, but deeper still 
on the country roads and in rustic lanes, filling 


el with the stone walls. Feathery 
i down the branches of the trees, 
» to the whole landseape that aspect of 
» with which a New England winter 
iliar iticks of hay were so com- 
pletely invested that tl might easily be mis- 
taken for mounds « " the ruddv-cheeked 
farmers’ bovs, with their wesers tucked into their 





doots, manfuily attacked the large drifts, and with 
gleaming shovels cut a way through their centre, 
Now and then the jingli of bells announes 1 the 
approach of a sleich or pung making its slow way 


through the encumbered roads, the horses flounder. 
ing and smoking with the exertion they we re com. 
pelled to make. . 

In a two-story house, accessible from the main 
street by a narrow lane and full half a mile from 





any other dwelling, lived John Spencer. There | 


was nothing remarkable about the house. It was 
a plain building of two stories, built with the usual 
want of taste which di-tinguishes the farm-houses 
of New England. In the main part of the house 
there were two rooms on a floor, one on each side 
of the front door, while av L part of later date 
contained a kitchen, and overhead a bedroom. I¢ 
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may appear singular that this L part was the only 
portion of the house which its owner chose to occu- 
py. The other rooms, though furnished and ready 
for occupancy, had not been used for years. No 
fire had been kindled in the old-fashioned fire- 
places since the last female occupant had been 
borne out in a coffin fifteen years before. 

For fifteen years John Spencer had occupied the 
house alone. Such had been his choice, since at 
various times he had been invited to let the re- 
maining portion, but had invariably refused. This 
was the more singular, as in his solitude he had 
developed a strong passion for money, and in his 
own expenses had shown himself penurious to z 
degree. Little was known of his housekeeping, 
but his purchases in the village were so scanty, 
that conjectures could readily be formed as to his 
style of living, which, so far as could be judged, 
would hardly have proved tempting to an epicu- 
rean, 

In the farmers’ houses in the neighborhood Christ- 
mas received a noisy welcome. Young children 
danced with delight as they took from the nails to 
which they had suspended them the well-filled 
G@tristmas stockings, and vied with each other in 
being the first to offer the good wishes of the sea- 
son. Wherever there are children Christmas is @ 
festive season, and is greeted with joyful acclama- 
tions. The hospitable board groans with the weight 
of dainties, and for once the careful mother throws 
to the wind prudential considerations, and puts no 
check upon the vigorous appetites of her offspring. 
But in John Spencer's dwelling Christmas dawned 
quite like any other day. It is doubtful if he 
would have known of its arrival, had not some ad- 
venturous urchio in the joy of bis heart so far for- 
gotten his usual awe of the taciturn farmer as to 
greet him with ‘‘ Merry Christmas!” that very 
morning. John Spencer eyed the little fellow with 
some surprise, and muttering that he did not know 
that it was Christmas-day, to the great amazement 
of the boy, who regarded St. Nicholas as the great- 
est saint in the calendar, and the day consecrated 
to him the most important of the year. 

Quite regardless of the character of the day, John 
Spencer had seated himself in the room which 
served him alike as kitchen and sittiny-room. He 
was seated on a three-legged stool, such as is some- 
times used in milking. Before him was a large 
pile of corn, which he was busily engaged in husk- 
ing. A bushel basket at his side received the ears 
of corn, while the husks were crowded into another 
to serve for fuel. While he is at work let us glance 
at him. His figure, which is spare, is tall and 
somewhat stooping. His age is forty-five, but time 
has not spared him, and his strongly-marked feat- 
ures give the impression of a more advanced ace. 
Like most who are more accustomed to solitude 
than society he has an abstracted look. You can 
read in the rigid lines of hi« face that he is one who 
lives for himself, and is seldom called to sympa- 
thize with the joys and griefs of others. 

For two hours he worked steadily at his self-im- 
posed task ; but when the last ear had been husked 
he rose from the stool and set about preparing din- 
ner. This was too frugal to be quite in keeping 
with the day. A couple of sausages were placed 
over the fire to fry, and the same number of slices 
of bread were cut for toasting. ‘These preparations 
completed, John Spencer was about to resume his 
seat when he was prevented from doing so by an 
unusual circumstance. 

A faint knock was heard at the door, and an in- 
distinct sound, something like a moan, seemed to 
blend with it. 

In great surprise John Spencer advanced to the 
door and opened it cautiously. He had hardly 
done so when a woman, leading a boy of eieven by 
the hand, staggered in, and, sinking upon the near- 
est chair, murmured, “ Help us, in Heaven's name ! 
We are perishing with cold!” 

The unexpected host started in astonishment. 
He had lived so long in solitude that it was a novel 
feeling for him—that of having guests under his 
roof. 

** What is the matter?” he asked, awkwardly. 

** We are very cold,” said the boy, shivering. 

John Spencer’s eye rested upon him as he spoke. 
He was a handsome boy, with dark chestnut curls, 
a broad brow, and features that would have been 
very attractive but that his cheeks were pale and 
emaciated. His clothing was very scant for the 
season. Overcoat he had none, nor gloves, and his 
hands seemed numb with cold as he stretched them 
over the fire. There was something in the boy’s 
looks that seemed to fix John Spencer's attention. 
He gazed intently upon his face, and passed his 
hand over his brow as if to recall some vague mem- 
ory. With a degree of excitement remarkable in 
one usually so grave and self-contained, he ad- 
vanced, and placing his hand on the boy’s shoulder, 
said, hurriedly, “ Quick, boy, your name ?” 

The boy looked up in surprise. 

**My name is Charles Evans,” he answered. 

John Spencer started back as if the touch had 
stung him, and turned hastily to the woman, who 
was regarding him with a kind of mournful earn- 
estness, . 

“Tt is true,” she said, anticipating his question. 
“You see before you, John Spencer, one against 
whom you have had just cause of complaint, I 
am Margaret Evans.” 

**You have darkened my life, Margaret,” said 
John Spencer, gloomily. You have cut me off 
from jovs I might have known. You have made 
me to differ from othermen. Here for (ifteen years 
I have lived in solitude, finding little joy in my 
own companionship, yet averse to that of others, 
You have much to answer for, Margaret.” 

‘“‘T have suffered much, John,” said the woman, 
sadly. ‘Too late I discovered the mistake I had 
made in giving you up. Ido not wish to speak 


| harshly of his father"—she pointed to the boy as 


she spoke—“ but he did not make me happy.” 


“yy here is he now ?” asked John Spencer, in a 
constrained tone. 


** He is dead.” 
“Dead! How long ?” 


“A year since. Do not ask me to describe his 





death. It was terrible —his habits were not 


good ” 


** And since then ?” 

‘*T have submitted to much privation and much 
suffering. My husband left me nothing. I was 
in a great city, with no friends to care for me or 
help me. I tasked my strength to the utmost, but 
the world is a hard step-mother to her needy daugh- 
ters. In my despair I at last bethought myself 
of you. I scarcely dared meet you, for I knew 
how cruelly I had flung away your heart, but I 
knew that vou used to be generous, and [ thought 
the sight of my distress might lead you to think 
pityingly of one whom you once professed to es- 
teem.” 

John Spencer listened with downcast eyes and 
varying color. At length he looked up. 

“You do not know the change that has been 
wrought in me, Margaret,” he said. “1 was once 
generous—at least I think so—but later years have 
made me selfish. I had no one to care for, and for 
me what are called life’s pleasures moved me little. 
So for fifteen vears I have liveu as you see.” 

He glanced as he spoke around the rudely fur- 
nished room. 

“ Do you know what they call me in the neigh- 
borhood, Margaret ?” 

She looked at him, half inquiringly, half tim- 
idly. 

“They call me miserly ; and though at first it 
made me angry, I soon came to feel that they were 
richt. Yet you have come to me, thinking me 
generous.” 

‘I have been greatly to blame, John,” said 
Margaret, in a subdued tone. “I am the guilty 
cause of this great change in you. I feel that I 
have no right to burden you. As soon as we have 
warmed ourselves we will go.” 

‘** Where ?” demanded John Spencer, abruptly. 

“I know not,” said Margaret, turning pale. 
“ But I think God will not suffer us to perish.” 

“Neither will [. For to-day at least you shall 
be welcome in this house. Stay, you must be hun- 
gry; is it not so?” 

* We have eaten nothing since yesterday.” 

** Nothing since yesterday! And this is Christ- 
mas-day. No one should go hungry to-day. I 
must attend to that. But in the mean time you 
shall not wait. Here are some sausages and toast 
which I had just cooked for myself. I will take 
them from the stove, and you and the boy shall 
eat them.” 

* But you cooked them for yourself.” 

“Do not mind me. I can wait a little longer. 
Besides, I may require a service of you which you 
can not perform if vou are faint.” 

The boy watched the plain viands with eager 
eves while they were being taken from the fire, 
and needed no second command to partake. 

While they were eating John Spencer left the 
house. 

It was half an hour before he returned. There 
was a heavy basket hanging from his arm. He 
came in stamping the snow from his boots, and set 
the basket on the floor. 

Margaret and her son looked at him inquiringly. 
They were seated before the stove. They were al- 
ready looking more comfortable, now that they were 
relieved alike from the pangs of hunger and the 
nipping torture of cold. 

“Did you relish your luncheon?” asked John 
Spencer of the boy. 

“Yes,” was the prompt reply. 

** And you are no longer hungry ?” 

The boy hesitated. In truth the little he had 
eaten had done little more than stimulate his ap- 
petite. 

**Come,” said John Spencer, his features bright- 
ening into an unwonted smile, ‘I see that you will 
be able to eat something more.” 

“ Yes, Sir, I think so,” said the boy. 

“* Margaret,” he continued, turning to the mo- 
ther, “I must devolve my duties upon you. I 
have been accustomed to cook for myself, but not 
for others, I have something in my basket which 
goes beyond my skill. Can you help me?” 

He lifted the cover and displayed a plump tur- 
kev and a variety of groceries. 

**It is a long time ago, but I think I remember 
what my mother used to have for dinner on Christ- 
mas-day. If vou will help me, I think for this 
day at least we will revive the old custom. What 
say you, Margaret?” ” 

Margaret was already on her feet, ready to set 
about the preparation of the Christmas dinner. 
The boy's eyes spariied with delight at the pros- 
pect before him. ‘Truly a brilliant prospect for 
one who, an hour since, had Leen a homeless way- 
farer ! 

It was two hours after the usual time before the 
dinner was served. It was wonderful to see what 
interest John Spencer took in its preparation—how 
he assisted to the extent of his ability ; and when 
he could no longer be of service, how he watched 
Margaret as she bustled about. 

Suddenly he left the house and returned with a 
large armful of wood. Half an hour later he threw 
open the door of the old sitting-room, which for 
fifteen years had been unoccupied. There was a 
bright fire blazing in the fire-place. 

‘* We will have dinne: here, Margaret,” he said, 
quietly. 

In due time the dinner was ready. The turkey 
was done to a turn, and for the pudding nothing 
could be more delicious Jolin Spencer sat at 
the head of the table it to him like a dream 


the life of solitude whi had spent, and the un- 
forgotten past becam reality. His vt was 
stirred by feelings long dormant, 


and oucht 
of returning to the k ng monotony, now trat 


ly interrupted, made him shudder. 

“ Margaret,” he said, abruptly, “ 
this continue ?” 

““T do not understa:ci you,” she said 

“*T mean to ask if you will be my 1 
need a home which I can give, and I sliadi | 
happier for companicaship.” 


why should not 


You are very kind, John, ut I can not let you | 


sacrifice yourself out of pity for me.” 


="... 


“Listen to me, Margaret. I loved you map 
years since, and I find that in spite of all that he 

love you still. Will you be my wife >” 

“Yes, John.” é 

That was all she said, but it was | & 
it was all arranged as they sat over the Christmas 
dinner. 

The marriage took place on New-Year’s Day 
There seemed no good reason for delay, since John 
Spencer had already waited twenty years for his 
bride. Of course the neighbors indulged largely 
in gossip, but this concerned John and Margaret 
little. After long tossing on the restless oce 
they had at length found a quiet haven. 

May they be happy, and all others who sit be. 
side the Christmas fire! 





an 





STOCKINGS AND MITTENS. 


Tue sunimer’s grain is harvested, 
The yellow corn is housed ; 
The meadows now are tenantless, 
Where late the cattle browsed. 
The rustling of the autemn leaves, 
That flutter on the ground, 
Proclaims the coming season 
With «a melancholy sound. 
In the horror of the battle, 
In the hearing of the rattle 
Of the hissing rifle-ball ; 
In the toiling of the marching, 
In the dread of death, o’erarching, 
Ere our gallant soldiers fall— 
There is pleading for the needing 
Of the feet so sorely bleeding, 
And the chapped and blistered hands. 
Of the hands so true and ready, 
Of the feet so strong and steady 
Of our gallant Union bands. 


A thousand needles glancing 
In the sparkling, crackling blaze 
Of a host of social hearth-stones, 
Twist a thousand different ways ; 
Now in, now out they’re moving, 
Like a thousand rays of light; 
And they glisten with the loving 
Of remembering eyes to-night. 
And the nights grow colder, colder, 
As the year is getting older, 
On the bloody battle-ground ; 
And a demon, fierce, unyielding, 
In his hand, the night-damp wielding, 
Walks his silent, deadly round. 
Tortured, tried, but nothing fearing, 
For they know the love endearing 
Them to kindred hearts at home: 
There they stand, still patient waiting 
For the future’s earnest freighting 
Soon from those true hearts to come. 


Still the thousand needles ringing 
Make a music all their own, 
Seeming like a low, sad singing— 
Retrospective in its tone; 
And the little Maltese kitten, 
Gently playing with the ball, 
Wonders if the sock and mitten 
Mean to confiscate it all. 
Now the cloud is rising slowly, 
For a mission true and holy 
From a thousand loving hearts; 
Winds among the tangled mazes, 
Where the soldier's camp-fire blazes, 
Past the grimy powder-carts— 
Past the danger of the rifles, 
Past the smoke that nearly stifles, 
Through the guarded picket stakes. 
There they stand, worn out with Jabor, 
Father, Brother, Husband, Neighbor, 
‘* Take and wear them for our sakes !” 





THE BATTLE OF DRANESVILLE. 


WE publish on page 20 an illustration of the 
BaTtT_e or DRANESVILLE, from a sketch by an 
officer who was an eye-witness. The following is 
the official dispatch from General M ‘Call to Gen- 
eral Marcy, recounting the facts: 


OFFICIAL REPORT FROM GENERAL M‘CALL. 
Daavesvitis, Dew» ler 0-4 Pm. 


General Ord's brigade, with the First Reziment of Penn- 
sylvannia Rifles and Easton's battery of «riillery, had a 
brisk affair with the enemy, consisting of ( ur regiments 
and a battery of artillery, near this place at 1¥ M. to-day. 

I arrived during the action, and sent for Rey- 
nolda, who was left at Difficult Kun. “The enemy was de- 
feated, and fied before General Reynolds arrived. 

We have found forty killed of the enemy and ten wounded 
on the field. Our lox is two killed and three wounded. 
We have taken two caissons, with the lh. rnesses, the horses 
having been killed. 

The regiment of rifles behaved finely. Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Kane was very slightly wou but is still in the 
field. I have collected the dead and wounded, and am 
about to move back to camp. 

Groner A. M‘Ca.t, Brig.-Gen. Commanding. 


A correspoudent of the Herald adds the follow- 
ing: 

Meantime General Ord advanced to Thornton's House, 
near Praneaville, when his d was suddenly 
upon by a foree lying in ambush in dense woods adjacent. 
Tois was the signal of battle, and a brisk engagement 
prompuy ensued. 

General M who arrived a few minutes previously, 
took command. In a moment's time Easton's battery was 
planted alongside the Thornton House, and fired rapidly 
and with terrible effect in the enemy's ambush. ( 
Kane's “ Bucktail Riflemen” were placed in advance, and 
fr 4 npen the enemy wherever they made their appear- 

fre rebels, who had a battery of six return- 

snnonading, and replied to the 

‘The firing was kept up some three-quarters of an 
hour, when the enemy retreated » the fire of the 
hole brigade, rifles and battery, 

Our troops stood up bravely under sharp v of 
the rebels. Their steadiness was praised by General M ‘Call 
and 








4 officers. 
» The rebels took the direction of Fairfax Court Heuse, 
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Jeaving on the field a number of their killed and wound- 
ed. Our troops pursued them a short distance, and re- 
ed. 

"The scene in the woods presented all the horrors of a 
sanguinary battle-field, and the dead and dying lying 
strewn in various directions. Forty dead bodies of the 
rebels were picked up, and fifteen wounded prisoners were 
taken and placed in Hunter's and other houses in Dranes- 
ville. 

a Ord captured eight wounded prisoners and two 
caissons with ammunition. In their haste the enemy left 
behind arms of all descriptions, clothing, ete. 

Their low is estimated at 150 killed and wounded. 

Among their killed was Colonel Tom Taylor, of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, and commander of the First Kentucky Regi- 
ment of rebels. The forces of the enemy consisted of three 
infantry regiments, First and Eleventh Kentucky, and 
} Tenth Alabama, with a cavalry regiment and a battery, 
‘all under command of Colonel John H. Forney, of the 
Tenth Alabama, Acting Brigadier-General. The dead 
rebels were left on the field. 

The loss on our side was six killed and eight wounded, 
most of whom belonged to the Bucktaile. Colonel Kane 
received a slight wound. 


OUR MAP OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER. 


As the time is approaching when movements of 
our forces on THE Mississirr1 may be fairly ex- 
pected, we publish on page 23 an elaborate Map of 
the course of that River from Carro to New 
Ox.eans, showing every Istanp, Town, Vir- 
LAGE, etc., on either bank. The following List 
of Places, with their distances from New OrLeans 
anv Carro, will be useful : 





Distance in Miles from 
New Orleans Cairo, 


Baldwinsville, Missouri 
Columbus, Kentucky . 
Hickman, Kentucky 
New Madrid, Miseouri . 
Obionville, Kentucky 
Riddle’s Point, Missouri 
Walker's Bend 
Litile Prairie, Missouri 
Needham's Cut-off 
Fork Deer River 
Ashport, Tennessee 

, Arkaneas 
Ist Chickasaw Bluff 
fulton, Tennessee 
Hatciie River as 
Randolph, Tennessee. . 











Greenock, Arkansas 
Memruis, Tenne 
Fort Pickering os 
son, Arkansas . 
ss Point, Arkansas .. 
Commerce, Mississippi 

Austin, Missi i 











Helena, Arka 
Yazoo Pass 
Friar’s Point 
Horse-Shoe Bend 
Ol4 Town, Arkanes 
Concordia, Miasi 
Montgomery Lar 
Victoria, Mississippi 
White Rive: 
Arkansas River 
Napoleoa, Arkansas 
Bolivia, Mississippi. 
Gaines Landing 
Columbia, Arkanes. 
Point Chicot, Arkansas . 
Greenville, Mississippi 
Worthington Landing 
Grand Lake Landing 
Princeton, Mississippi 
Bunehes Bend . . 
Providence, Louisiana 
Tallalula, Mississippi. 
Tompkins, Louisiana 
Brunswick, Mississippi 
Milliken’s Bend. ‘ 
Yazoo Rive: 

Walnut Hills 
Vickspurs. .. 
Warrenton, Mis«i«ippi 
New Carthage, Louisiana. 








Point Pleasant, Louisiana ...... 635 
Big Black River ............ eaten a 

Grand Gulf, Mississippi Dm) 64. 
Bruinsburg, Missi«-ippi . B40 65: 
St. Joseph, Louisiana 834 t 
Rodney, Mi-i«si 830 





Ellis Cliff, Mississippi . 
Union Point, Louisiana . 
Homochitto River 
Red River. = 
Red River Landing. . 
Racourci Bend 
Tunica Bend ...... 
Bayou Sara River. . 
8t. Francisville 
Point Coupee. . 





Waterloo....... 822 
Port Hudson ... ens 828 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 853 
ND bd ohne bhvtesen 863 
Plaquemine ........ 876 
i Rsasncuce<s 836 
Donaldsonville ........ 910 
Jefferson College. 926 
Bonnet Carre...... 950 
Red Church, Louisiana. 966 


Carrollton, Louisiana ...... 7 985 





New ORLEANS.........5. 992 
Fort St. Leon........ 1009 
Fort St. Phillip. . wee 1064 
Fort Jackson. . os Fee ee 1064 
Mouths of Mississippi River. . _ 1004 


THE STONE FLEET IN CHARLES- 
TON HARBOR. 


WE publish on page 17 a view of the Sinkinc 


OF THE FLEET or OLpy Wuaters, laden with 
stone, in the channel leading into Charleston har- 
bor; and on page 18 a small Cuartr or tHe Har- 


Bon, showing the ship channels now closed by our 
vessels. The correspondent of the Herald thus 
describes the scene: 


At half past four this afternoon (December 19), the tide 
being nearly full, we recrossed the bar and ran a hawser 
to the bark Theodosia, of New London, which was to be 
the first victim, and towed her across the bar to the upper 
boat, on the left-hand side of the channel. When we had 
her in a good position, Captain Stevens, through « speak- 
ing-trumpet, ordered the captain to “cast off the hawser,” 

“Ay, ay, Sir,” came back the reply ; and the haweer 
was let go and roused in again on our deck fn the twinkling 
of an eye. The trembling old bark, being under some 
headway, moved slowly on to the exact spot we wished 
ber, anit then struck the bottom; and her anchor dropped 
for the last time in the water, the chain rattling out as 
eerfully as any chain might which had made its last run, 

the old bark settled down into its own grave. The 





plug had been knocked out as the anchor dropped, and the 
water rushed madly and wildly in. In a moment the 
whale-boats were lowered and alongside, and the dunnage 
of the officers and crew rapidly passed over the bulwarks 
and into them. 

We did not wait for them, but hurried out, to tow in an- 
other before dark. The first ship touched bottom and the 
plug was drawn as the sun wentdown. Each had finished 
its course at the same moment; one to rise on the morrow 
as bright and glorious as ever, the other to waste away 
and go to pieces under the combined actioa of the elements 
which it had braved so long and eo well, Alas! ti 
vessel, worn-out in the service of its owner, should be sok 
and come to such an ignoble end, 

The Kebecca Simms was towed in and anchored at the 
other side of the channel, and the water soon filled her 
hold, and she sank slowly and in a dignified manner, rock- 
ing uneasily, to be sure, as the water poured in, but going 
down with every rope and spar 1D piace, as a brave 
falls in battle, with his harness on. 

We had now got the position of the bar clearly marked 
out, and the Florida's boats were relieved from their un 
pleasant position as bueys, and they returned to their 
ship. Our work was reported to Captain Davis, and he 
requested the /veahontas and the Olfawa to tow in and 
sink all the ships they could after the moon had risen high 
enough to afford us light to see. 

At eight o'clock we were again at work. We towed in 
and sunk four more before the low water made it impossi- 
ble for the loaded ships to be placed in position, and then 
we ran out again and anchored outside the bar 

The Pocahontas towed in two during the evening. While 
we were at work the harbor was dotted with whale-boate, 
running from their respective ships to the (ahawba, ca: 





man 


rying away their (the officers’ and crew baggage and 
the valuable sails and furniture of the chips. Some of t 
men-of-war boats were engaged in visiting the nken 


ships and securing flour, potatoes, on 
able provisions, rupe, furniture, et 


ons, and other ocx 


On the following day he writes again : 


I have freque ntly read of masts going by the board on 
ships at sea in a gale of wind, bet never saw the deed pe 
formed till to-day It is certainly worth witnessing, where 
you have not the accompaniments of a howling gale, a 


wild mountain sea, and a g:oaning ship, leaking at every 
joint beneath you. Under those circumstances the cut- 
ting away masts may afford a sense of relief, but none of 
gratification or pleasure. But with a fleet of ships sunk 
across and blockading an important channel, leading to 
what was once a thrifty city, but what is now the seat of 
rebe lion, and an object of just revenge, the dismasting of 
the hulka, within sight of the rebel flags and rebel gune, is 
really an unalloyed pleasure. One feels that at least one 
cursed rat-hole has been closed, and one avenue of supplies 
cut uff by the hulks, and any thing that adds to the effi- 
ciency of the work affords additional pleasure. Most of 
the ships in sinking had listed to one side, and the masts, 
of course, stood at an angle over their sides 

The braces and shrouds on the weather side were cut by 


the sharp axe of the whaleman, and the tall masts, eway- 
ing for an instant, fell together with a loud crash, the 
sticks suapping like brittle pipe-etems clove to the deck, 


and striking the water like an avalanche, beating it into a 
foam and throwing the spray high into the air. For an 
hour or two this crashing, smashing sound was heard on 


every side, and one after another ship became a mere hulk 
upon the waters. All were dismasted save the Hobin 
Hood, which was spared for another purpose. 

The scene presented in the harbor when the work was 
done was novel and interesting. Here were fifteen dis 
masted hulks, in every possible position, lying across th 
channel—some on their port, others on their starboard 
sides. Some were under water forward, others aft The 


sea swept over some of them ; others stood on upright keels, 
and spouted water from their sides, as the heavy ewells 
raised them and dropped them heavily down upon the 
sand again; and proudly, among them all, was the East 
Indiaman, brave Nolin Hood, with her graceful, tapering 
masts towering aloft, and apparently still afloat, 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
100,000 WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 


Worth 
To be sold for One Dollar each, ¢ 
and not to be paid for ill you know what ; 


Splendid List!! 
Of Articles to be Sold for One Dollar each. 

10) Gold Hunting Cased Watches 

100 Watches 

200 Ladies’ Gold Watches . 

500 Ladies’ and Gents’ Silver Watches 
5000 Vest and Neck Chains 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets 


8500,000., 
hout regard to value, 


ou are to get. 


$100.00 each 
OO.00 eau 
35,00 each 
15,00 each 
. 5.00 to 10.00 each 
5.00 to 10.00 each 

















S000 = * “ 8,00 to 5.00 each 
3000 Cameo Brooche . ‘ .-4,00 to 6,00 each 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches 4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches 4,00 to 6,00 each 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches ..4,00 to 6,00 cacn 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops...............4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drop 4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Kar Drope..4,00 to 6,00 each 
5000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Ear Drops. 4,00 to 8,00 each 
5100 Gents’ Breast Pins tees 8,00 each 
8000 Watch Keys . 2,00 to 6,00 each 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides 2,00 6,00 each 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs 6,00 each 
5000 Sleeve Buttons ... 6,00 cach 
7000 Plain Rings . to 5,00 each 
7000 Stone Set Rings . 6,00 each 
TOO) Lockets sibuce ea 2,50 to 10,00 each 
10000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry 00 to 10.00 each 
10000 Gold Pens, 14 Carats and War'd .4,00 to 5,00 each 
with Silver Mounted Holds ) 
All of the above list of Gio ilk be d for one dollar 


each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, will be placed in envelopes and scaled 
These envelopes will be sent by mail, or delivered as called 
for, without regard to choice. On receipt of the Certifi 
cate, you will see what you can have, and then it is at 
your option to send one dollar and take the article or not 

In all transactions by m hall charge for for 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the | 
neas, 25 cents each, which must be enclosed when the cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1, 
eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five for $19, and one 
hundred for $15. 

AGEnts.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts tu one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 1) cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State \ 


W. FORSYTH & Co., 


sil, we ward- 


dress 


208 Broadway, corner «f Fulton Street, New York. 
N.B, We wish it dietinetly understood that all articles 
of jewelry not giving perfec tidfaction can be rvturned 
and the money will be refunded 


The Wide World! 


A racy and spirited complete Story Paper! Printed every 
week in Boston. Sold by News Dealers everywhere 
4 cents. » 
Something New for Ladies. 
OWNER'S PATENT HEMMER AND SHIELD saves 
one-half the labor of hand-sewing, as it protects the 
finger from the needle, and makes a neat hem while the 
rator is sewing. Sample sent on receipt of the price, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. A liberal discount to the trade. 
Enterprizing Agents can realize 


$150 per Month. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 
A. H, DOWNER, No, 442 Broadway, New York. 
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of 


Cloaks! Cloaks! 
For the Holidays, 


at 


BRODIE’S 


OLD STAND, 
300 Canal Street, 


and 





His Palace of Fashion, 


Under the 5th Avenue Hotel, 
Cor. of 23d Street, 
New York. 
-Quarters for Jewelfy. 
rtment of all kinds appropriate rth ewel- 


Head 
Aft 


a-* 
ry Ea ope nd Gift Jewelry Busin Pereons can or- 
der th nt they would like to have nt, and pay the 
Lxpres nd have the | ewe of retur s ng 
they y wieh W. A. HAYWARD, Manufacturing 
Jeweler 8 Broadway, New York 
Manual of Heavy Artillery, 
‘ taining Drill and Management of Bar).ctte, Casemate, 
and Heavy Sig: Gun One v ve Ley flexibi 
7 nt se bY Mall On rece tof ee 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 192 Broadway 
[mnaLs ONLY 
MANUFACTURING 
DEPOT FOR J. A. CRAN 


DALL’S 
PATENT SPRING 
HORSE, 











No. 478 Broadway, New 
York (between Grand and 
Broome Street 
* Health Happines- 
in the same se eo 
W is 
I Home “r? 

**Of all the child-furniture we have ev ee n rti 
cle combines eo mu th two im] things 
health and happines ae tl Adj able Patent ] 
Spring Saddle-| vented by Jesse A. Crandall. It 
is not dangerous, like a common rocking-horer, to chi 
dren's feet, can not be upeect, doce not wea rp but 
stands firm on ite base, and its action is so like the p 
of a live horee that the child never wearic f it I 
latest of child-novelti is excoedingly elegant and artietic 
in design, and «o adjustable. substantial, and dura t 
it will last a lifetime It is indiepensable in ev. ry family 
where there are children. It should be in every pr y 
echool and gymnasi 1 the « niry, ae i un be ma 
large and strong er ghtos nin grown persone As a 
pedestal for } graphic pictures, t g ie more b 
ul 

Every Orphan Asy itutior ec n 
are con gated «i 1 ed with a number { 
these bea ful artic y are fitted with side-sadd 
when required." 

\.B ‘ _, o close stamp for illu ted « 1 
with pr . 475 Broadway, New Y 


To Army and Navy Officers. 





TIFFANY & CO., Nos, 550 and 502 Broadway, h in 
store, and are receiving by every steamer, SWORDS 
“ warranted ‘ wrought ir o,” from Salingen; Pa 
sante, Cap Ornaments, and r Embroideri from Pa 
ris; Gold Epaulettes and Navy Laces, &c., from’ London 
Orders by mail promptly filled and goods forwarded to all 
parte of the loyal States 


PHONOGRAPHY. 








Professor Chien will send by express, on receipt of one 
dollar, bia new method, by which any person can learn t 
report a speech or sermon after one hou eludy It is #0 
simple that a child 10 years of age can learn it in a few 
minutes 

Address 


PROFESSOR CHIEN, Hartford, Conn 




















A anre cure matiem, Neuralgia, at it Kheur 
Wholesale Agents F.C. WELLS & ©O., 115 Frat St 
New York. Sold by Apothecaries everywher 


500 Agents Wanted! 


Something Ne Patent Work Holder, made of The New 
Gold, and 5 other curious inventions Addrvss (send 
stamp) SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Main 
The New Issue of Postage Stamps, «f «!! 
denominations, f ale Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y 
COOLEY’S (abinet Printing OMice for small Brint 
ers and Amateurs, t beet thing « ~ frt 
G. COOLEY & CO... 1 ce & t. N.Y 


The best Books for Holiday Presents!! 





Boa fully ‘su Bret Amer I P1s0o 
PAL Pray Books nuren a, ae n end. 
less to all te 

mt ro Binies ror Wepptne I ENTS, 
at prices | re SoC 

EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 Broadway, New York 

(2 Branch of the London Establishment 


CIAL LEGS and 

ARMS (ELPHO'S Patent), 516 
Broadway, New York 
Send for a Circular 


6s Meus rACHES AND WHISKERS IN 

4 42 PAYS." —Do not buy “ Onguents” at $14 
box, but send 2Qc, (coin), and receive a BOOK, contain- 
ing thie GREAT SECRET, and many others, never before 
published. 4th edition. Mailed free on receipt of 3 dimes. 
, E, HUNTER & UO., Hinsdale, N, H, 








Every Man his own Printer. 


Portable Pfinting-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drug- 
gists, and Business Men ygeneraliy. Send for « cireular 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY 
$1 Park Row (under Lov: joy’s Hotel), New York 
Peirce’s Army Game Casket. 
The pretticet inventi et t. Contal: good rize 
Cheers, Checker, and Back umon Boar and Men and 
Dice for all the Gam tof lt it an a { 
Playing-Ca all neat 7: nt y 
carry in y pocket I the . 
and retail for ‘ , ‘ 
digcount 1 itler leale I f 
tlar \ i 


JOHN HL. TINGLEY, Paul 
‘ ‘ 


\ Yor} 


FRIE 


All Artich i 


NDS OF SOLDIERS! 
. B re, Washingtor 


ton Head, B f i pie ’ 
at half rm _t HAKNDEN'S EAPRE N 4D | 
wa = ‘ t ] n 


The Current and Back Numbers of Har- 
eh : r HUNT, W al TT 








per’s W 
tail N M mic Hall, Fifth St., Pitteburg, I's 

« . ” ’ 

Matrimony made Basy.”—A ew work, 
ing h x1 : married, irreepective 
of ag ‘ ' 
ive on t 4 fi , : whe \ 
ri ciet . leh ¢ " Free { 
cents A ] Wil IAM & OO. P 1 Box 
2200, Philadelphia 
a* GIMBREDE’'S Stati Depot and 

Cara bag bat ! Thr | n 
Box of NN ! I m var 
tamped : Init f ‘ i { chars 
re { D ' ' . ; 

\ HANDSOME HOLIDAY PRESENT — 
L Om f< . Arti m nd pack 
weit op yu nt ‘ nr it of 
> ”) f I , 

HARPER’S 
- 
THREE GREAT NOVELS. 

In the February Numt Hanren’s New Mowruny 
Macazine will be cow ¢ confine } ayh 
the year, 

“MAIDS AND MISTRESSES.” 
AN ORIGINAL BOVEI 
’ 7 
NIN TA LX, (ie EMA 

Hauren's Ma rill, in addition ts 
other cont ‘ j The a by 
tl for ay, pri 1 fros arly 
shee A f i Autt ad 
van t ka 

l. “THE ADVENTURBS OF PHILIP 
By V M1 KER ¥ 
Il RLEY FARM 
I ANT! y ' 
Ill MAIDS Al RBESSES.’ 
Ry Dusan M Mr ; 

i uopa led cl ' ht th, and 
€ et " f 
great bedy of A r 
fore be mad l t 
tai t ke t ing 
I ich M mi the 
beat pr i y tn 

i f inal then 
1 n in ! ’ : Nus 
ber cont : * i to that | 
di ’ ’ I } liluetra 
tha f« i \ the 
Writ 5 1! ave 
alread } lin ‘ 

Any Nut nt by Mall, post-, tor Tw 
five Cent Any Voluns mprising ’ 
ly | i in ¢ will ' Ma } ‘ . 
United Stat hin a) mil i Ne bork, j 
Two Dollars per Volume. Complete Bete will by 
E-xpre the freieht t the oh ' the ¥ cha ta 
yy nt of I ty-f per Cent. from the abeov 
T went hree \ lx } miy, extending fror 
June, 1 1, to Nov ber how ready 

ri MSs 
One Copy for one ¥ $3 00 
Two ( i for (ime Ve wo 
Three rr re Cope n Year ach oo 
And an Extra Cop rat ‘ ‘ kicut 
U psc urea 

THagrren’s MaGazine and Ila WEEKLY, t Or, 
one year, 4 

S™ Clergymen and 7 ! j 1 at th et 
Civ Rates 

The Demanp Nores of United & will be re ed 
for Subs p ( ' ‘ 
mit ther ’ I a 

li Vl I ! ' 
‘ : You 

HARPER WEEKLY. 

Single Copies Six Cents 

The BEST, CHEAT , a MOST SUOCCESSFI 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL ever put don this Con 
tinent It pr t a (om ke and Exwavetive Ito 
rnatTen Iiierony or THe V ‘ ! ne who wis ' 
y¢ kept informed of t | f events in these mo 
mic se tis can afford t is pe ith it lt h N 


ad ntained 


Nearly 600 Illustrations ef the Southern 
Rebellion. 








Notwithstanding the great amount . 
Tiluetrat of the War, Harp " 
No. 241, dated August 10th, a wew a 
mal Tae, by Sir Epwann Boiwee | ron, « 
“A STRANGE STORY,” 
which will be continued fr week to week ti t 
TERMS 
w for One V ear ‘ $ 
opies for One Yea 
Har} Week ni Harper's M ©) 10 
Hanren’s WeeKty will t t 
months 9 specimen—to ar w ‘ 
Specimen Numbers of t MaGaZzine wi } 
tuitonely > 
Volumes I., IL. UL, 1 and V. of Han W eee 
hendsomely bound in Cloth ¢ a, Price 3 r 
now ready 
Muelin Covers are furnished ! wt i i 
Numbers bound, at Fifty Cents enc \ y-rIvVe Pen 
Cent. Discount { Book bin I'rad 
*.* To postmaster nd agent tti [ tf Ten 
Subscribers, a Copy willt . 5 Y may 
commence with any Number 
As Hamren’s W ERKLy ty 1M Numbers can be 
| supplied sr he o , ‘ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, P 1 
FSANKLN SQUARE, Nev ORK 








[January 11, 1869, 
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JONATHAN ON THE MASON AND SLIDELL AFFAIR. 


. me ‘ - at if sel like g hat kinder 
Brotner JonaTHan. “ Well, Jounyy, if you want ’em very bad, you can take °em—and tell yer what, if you feel like going into mas 


Business, I can let yer have just as many more as you like from a little I tablishment of mine called Srxc Sine! 
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PAT ON THE MASON AND SLIDELL AFFAIR. 
Par, ‘*Whist, JonarHay, will ye Plaze to jist go on Crushin’ the Rebellion, an’ lave the Starvin’ Ould Curmudgeon to Mc? 





j ARPER & BROTIIERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
have just Published : 
YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; 
| or, The Right Road throngh Lif A 
| Story to Show how Benjamin learned 
| the Principles which raised him from 
Printer’s Boy to the first Embavea 


of the American Republic A I 
| Book on a Boy's own Subject By 
Hevay Mayurw, Author of ‘TI 


| Peasant-Boy Philosopher.” ** The Wor 
| ders of Science; or, Young Humphre 
Davy.” &c., &c. With Iluetrations by 
| Jouw Guvernt. 16mo, Muslin, 75 ¢ 
THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE- 
| BOOK OF THE SAGACITY Ol 
ANIMALS. Illustrated with Sixty 
Engravings by HIArnison WER 
Square 4to, Muclin, 75 cents. Forming 
the Fifth Volume of Curmpren’s Pic- 
| TURE-Booxks: 
| Tue Curpesn’s Brote Pictvnr- 


Book. 

Tue Curpren’s Fasie Picrvrs- 
Boox 

Tor Curwpren'’s Pictvre-Boox or 
Binps. 


Tur Curmpren'’s Picture-Book or 
QUAPRUPEDS. 


THE SAGactTy OF ANIMALS 
tw Sete of Children’s Picture-Books, 
complete, in neat esse, $5 T5. 
STREAKS OF LIGHT; or, Fifty 
Two Facts from the Bible for ifty- 
Sundeys of the Year. By the Author 
| of ** Reading without Tears,” ** More 
about &. 10mo, Muslin gik, 
Cyrene. 








Tor Crupren’s Prorrer-Boox or | 





The McCiellan Gift Writing. 


Desk. 


Something New for Agents. 


A portable writing-desk, containing *hree kinds of writ. 
ing paper and envelopes; also @ pen, pencil, pen-holder. 
blotting-paper, and a bottle of ink. EACH DESK Con. 
TAINS A GIFT OF JEWELRY, ECLIPSING ALL AND 
EVERY GIFT JEWELRY ARTICLES EVER OFFER. 
ED TO THE PUBLIC. 

The retail price for the McClellan Gift Writing- 

18 ONLY 25 CENTS! Agents wanted all ~ ges 
country. For particulars address, with stamp, W. H. 
CATELY, 102 Nassau Street, New York City. 





To Military Officers and 
The Public. 


MILITARY SINGLE and DOUBLE SPY-GLASss. 
ES for Land and Sea use, with extraordinary power and 
defination. SPECTACLES of the greatest transparency 
to improve the sight. For sale by ° 

SEMMONS & CO., Opticians, 
669} Broadway, New York. 
N. B. By inclosing stamp, Catalogues sent free. 


| Ready for the New Year. 
Ruth Margerie: 


| A Romance of the 
First Colonial Revolt of 1689. 
By Mnzs. M. A. DENISON. 
Beadle’s Dime Novels, No. 34. Price Ten Centa. 


For sale by all Newsdealers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Address 


BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York 


| “Something New for All.” 
| 


G EN. GEO. B. M*CLELLAN and our New Union Prize 
I Gift Packages are to be wondered at. Seventy-five 
| cents worth of indiepensable articles for 25 cents, Agents 
are making from $5 to $10 per day. Agents wanted, male 
| and female, everywhere. Address, with stamp for circu- 
lar, RICKARDS & CO, 102 Naseau Street, New York. 


Superior Winter Clothing, 
Consisting of 

OVERCOATS, 

BEAVER AND CLOTH PALETOTS, 
WALKING COATS, 

CASSIMERE SUITS, 

And every description of MEN'S and BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
ALL AT LOW PRICES. 


Devlin & Co., 


Broadway, corner of Warren Street, 
































Skates 25 cents to 25 dollars. Everything in the skating 
line (except ponds) to suit all ages, sexes, tart +, and purses. 
CONOVER & WALKER, 474 Broadway, N. Y. 
Out_of town orders attended to carefully and promptly. 
MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 
and 24 different tunes, and costing 
from $2 to $250. For sale 


AT RETAIL 
By M. J. PAILLARD, Importer, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), N. Y. 


Unceasing Wonders. 


(Parisian Cabinet of Wonders and Anat- 
omy, 563 Broadway, New York. 
(Next door to Ball and Black.) 

Where man may trace his development from the 21st day 
of conception, and where at one glance is seen 1700 parts 
of the human body. In conjunction with these wondrous 
tights, a monster child, with FOUR legs, TWO heads, 
and FOUR arms, has just been added to this already in- 

teresting and instructive institution. 
LECTURES DAILY. 
Open for gentlemen only, from 10 A.M. till 10 P.M. 


___ Admission 25 cents. 


‘SENT BY EXPRESS 


EVERY WHERE. 


| WARD'S 
B/PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


— 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices, 


Made to Measure at $18 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR NINE DOLLARS, 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 











a 


With fine Linen Bosoms, and warrranted as good a Shirt 
as sold in the retail stores ac $2 50 each 

ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 

MADE AT $2 LACH, 

Y. &.—Those who think I can not make a good Shirt for 
$18 per dozen are mistaken. Here's the cost of one dozen 
$18 fine shirts, 

80 yards of New York Mills Muslin at 14} c. per yd. $4 35 
7 yards of fine Linen, at 50c. per yard. . £50 


Making and cutting : ; 00ses open 6a 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50c..,........... 1h 
BOGEED 5-0 0.00 0000s cc00sentsécneneescee ons tneennen 2 

ES eae $18 0 


. 

Self-Measurement for Shirts. 

Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 
free everywhere. These rules are so caty to nnderetand 
that any one can take their own measure. I warrant « 
pertect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on re- 
receipt of the goods. y 

The xpress Companv have orders to allow al! partics 
to ex: mine the conda before paving fr them Ii the goods 
are not as represented, y at liberty to return them 


8. W. BF. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs. 
| Between White and Waiker Street, NEW YORE. 








